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I. 


2] HE two churches faced each other, with the open 
space of the Naumachia between them, in the midst 
of which was the stone ship, like the one in the 

: syst =Piazza di Spagna at Rome, that gave the place its 
MTS — GB} name. 

Santa Venera is a very old place, much older than its name, 
unless they are right who declare that no such Christian saint ever 
existed as Venera, and that the name is simply a variant of venere, 
and nothing more nor less than the Italian form of the name of the 
goddess of love. These people maintain that the hill-town of Aphro- 
disia stood on this site, and that the church of Santa Venera, in the 
Naumachia, was a temple of Aphrodite seven hundred years before 
Christianity had any martyrs. Anyway, the place is admittedly an 
ancient Greek colony, founded from Colchis, a year or two later than 
Syracuse. And enthusiasts affirm that the people have Greek 
faces still, and that their speech is thickly strewn with hellenisms. 
Throughout Sicily, we are constantly told, there are three strongly- 
marked types: the Punic, the Greek, the Saracenic; and Santa 
Venera is in the heart of the Greek sphere. 

In all the world no place can be more exquisitely hung between 
the mountains and the sea—the Ionian sea, where gods sailed and 
heroes who were the sons of gods. It is not half a mile inland, 
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but a thousand feet above the saffron belt of shore; and from the 
Naumachia all the mountain gorges of Calabria, across the strait, 
are mysteriously visible. No one could believe those are real moun- 
tains, lying disclosed, yet veiled, in the light of which our poet sang, 
such a light as surely, elsewhere, never was on sea or land. 

Maso was the sacristan of Santa Venera, and Tito the sacristan 
of the Pieta; and their churches faced each other. Both had been 
temples, and in both the old heathen columns had been built into 
the Christian walls. Maso’s church was much the bigger; it was in 
fact the cathedral, for Santa Venera has a bishop; all the same it 
was quite a small building, much smaller than any parish church in 
all Northamptonshire. But Tito’s was more fashionable, and, as a 
consequence, much smarter. One side-altar in the Pieta possessed 
more artificial flowers than the whole of Santa Venera could boast 
of, including the high altar; and such facts as these Tito was 
studious to impress on Maso’s recollection. 

Tito was, naturally, much better off than Maso: and he liked 
to show it. Maso got very little beyond his wages, and they were 
only ten scudi a month—for the church in those parts still keeps 
its accounts in scudi, though such a coin has not existed for half a 
century. Only the priests belonging to the church ever said Mass 
at Santa Venera, and they simply looked on Maso as their own 
servant; of course they never tipped him. 

But several “ congregations ” were established in the Pieta, 
such as the Figlie di Maria, and the Santissimi Cuori. And Tito 
drew a pleasing revenue from each of them. Moreover, the Ma- 
donna of the Pieta was miraculous, and plenty of tourist priests, 
who wished to give a pious touch of pilgrimage to their holiday, 
would come and say Mass at her altar. Tito, on these occasions, 
so managed matters that no such priest could get out of the sacristy 
without giving him at least a franc for the murky black coffee he 
would bring him in a thick tumbler. Added to all this there were 
the candles that the faithful offered to the Madonna that was so 
notoriously miraculous, and which they had to buy of Tito. They 
were in four sizes: those at two soldi, which cost Tito two francs 
the hundred; those at five soldi, which cost him one franc a dozen; 
those at half a lira, for which he paid two and one-half lire the 
dozen; and very grand ones at a franc each (painted gilt or orna- 
mented), for which Tito had to pay five lire the dozen. 

As Tito always took care the candles should by no means burn 
out, he managed another very comfortable profit that way. But the 
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correctness of his business instincts was sufficiently shown by his 
choosing that the greatest proportion of profit should be on the 
cheapest candles, of which the sale would naturally be the most ex- 
tensive. 

Maso advertised his comparative poverty by a personal dirti- 
ness that would have astounded any beholder whose ideas of Sicily 
were drawn from clever English or American novels. Not that 
Maso himself considered dirtiness any advertisement of anything; 
he merely regarded cleanliness as foppish. All the same he liked 
to be thought poorer than he actually was; it made him feel a sort 
of credit-balance of possession. 

Tito, on the other hand, was smart and rather clean to the 
naked eye: only the hands, face and neck after all are visible to it. 
These Tito not only washed, but he used scented, very highly 
scented, soap to them. So that he smelt like a muskrat. 

Tito saw no use in opulence, unless one looked affluent; and he 
endeavored, with some local success, to appear more affluent than he 
really was. No one had ever seen Maso on the day he was shaved, 
though he was not understood to grow a beard, any more than the 
other ecclesiastical persons of Santa Venera. ‘Tito, no doubt, was 
far from being shaved daily; for even his extravagance had its 
limits, and daily shaving would have seemed a profligate extrava- 
gance indeed to the Sicilians of the province of Catania. But on 
his unshaven days Tito never seemed to be in evidence. Moreover, 
he always wore a coat, whereas Maso only wore his when he hap- 
pened to be serving Mass; he had a pair, too, of celluloid cuffs with 
immense solitaire studs (representing the King and Queen of Italy, 
a good deal flushed by their regalia), and he wore collars and a 
blood-colored necktie; shoes also, with intensely pointed toes, while 
Maso’s ragged stockings were very little concealed by a pair of raw- 
hide sandals. 

Finally, Maso was eighty-three, though quite unaware of the 
fact, and had a wife nearly as old, quite as dirty, more ill-tempered 
and miserly and ignorant than himself. Tito was a bachelor, and 
considered himself about seven and twenty. 

“Four priests from Malta said Mass at the ‘Miraculous’ to- 
day,” observed Tito with detachment. He had nothing to do: Maso 
was cobbling a boot, and Tito liked watching him; it emphasized his 
own leisure. For Tito, had no trade, outside his sacristanship, 
though he often earned some francs by waiting at one of the hotels, 
or at the bar in the Teatro Elena. 
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So now he leaned against the door post with his fine eyes bent 
on the mustard-colored boot, with high top for the trousers to but- 
ton into, at which the old man was working. 

“That’s where England begins?” observed Maso; and Tito 
nodded. 

“But these were not English,” he explained. “ Maltese.” 

Maso raised his head and spat far out into the sunlight; it was 
his only recreation, and cost nothing. 

Tito made a cigarette and lighted it. 

“That makes eleven this month,” he remarked, “and to-day 
we have the seventeenth only.” 

“Eleven francs?” 

“No. But fifteen francs fifty. One gave me five francs; he 
was English, and another two francs fifty. It should have been 
twenty-five francs fifty; but the ten franc note the American gave 
me was a bad one.” 

Maso began to look pleasanter: a friend’s disappointment is 
exhilarating. 

“ The money is all bad in America,” he asserted with a fine in- 
dependence of data. 

“The note was Italian,” observed Tito. 

Maso smacked the sole of the boot with a flat mallet, as though 
he were a Prince of Wales declaring that’ it was well and truly laid. 
Tito stared over his head into the house, whence came the noise of 
slipshod feet moving about. He knew it was not Pippa—she was 
not at all slipshod—without seeing her, for it seemed quite dark in 
there from where he stood in the hot sunlight; he knew it was her 
grandmother. All the same he called out. 

“It goes well Pippa?” 

Old Lucia was as deaf asa post. There came no answer from 
her; but Maso muttered: 

“She is not. She is gone to Giardini. This one is the old 
she.” He did not look up; nor did he speak very plainly, for he 
had a piece of waxed thread in his mouth. But Tito heard him. 

“ She is getting very deaf,” he observed; as though he were not 
thinking of Pippa. 

“ When they become old they are like that,” snapped Maso. 

He spoke with impatient tolerance, as if he himself were a 
young fellow still. 

“Ts it not bad to suck that?” inquired Tito. “ Bad for the 
stomach? ”—with a slight tap on his own chest. 
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“T do it,” replied Maso. “It is my custom.” He went on with 
his boot; and Tito looked across the Naumachia to a gap between 
the houses in which all Calabria was framed. He had not the least 
idea that it was beautiful. 

“ To bite the wax thread—that is my custom,” continued Maso. 
“Others smoke paper with minced tobacco inside. The wax 
thread tastes also bitter. I prefer it.” 

Suddenly he withdrew the thread from his teeth and hospi- 
tably offered it to his visitor. “Taste!” he said. “It is bitter 
like the wet end of cigars.” 

But Tito waved a refusal, politely. 

“T believe,” he declared gravely. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock, and the sun was very hot. He 
stepped in over Maso’s legs; and presently could see Lucia plainly 
enough as she slopped about the floor. There was a smell of wood 
smoke and onions and leather, especially the two latter. Tito re- 
membered complacently how much more comfortable his own house 
was, though he was a bachelor. 

All the same, old Lucia considered that she was having a rather 
special clean-up to-day. She pulled things out of their places and 
presently pushed them back again; and she turned a few things 
out of drawers into cupboards. One cupboard opened with some 
difficulty; inside were a few jars of the common glazed ware made 
in the place; jars of perfect shapes and satisfying tone of color. 

Lucia was short, and the cupboard rather high up; she had to 
stretch up on tiptoe to grope in it. Presently she pulled a jar down 
altogether; it fell to the birch floor and was smashed there. Ina 
moment the uneven, broken flooring was strewn with gold coins. 


II. 


Tito strolled across the Naumachia to his own church. He 
had nothing to do there; but he had observed casually to Maso that 
the ladies (1. ¢., of the Santissimi Cuori) had a conference this 
afternoon, and he must prepare for it. As a matter of fact, he 
had prepared already. Nor had he any very particular object in 
lying. It was, as Maso had said, his custom; he did it. Nor 
would he have been at all affected by the knowledge that the old man 
never believed him. His custom would have remained unaltered. 

“T go,” he had said, ‘‘ to make ready for the Jesuit, the Jesuit 
of the ladies. He comes from Acireale to-day.” 
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Maso grunted: he did not like Jesuits, though he did not know 
why: he thought it right. So Tito walked off; and disappeared 
into the Pieta. He had not taken any notice at all of the gold pieces. 
Only he had said when the jar smashed: “ It will be said I have the 
‘evil eye!’”’ and he pretended to make horns against himself. “I 
go, or Maso will want me to buy him a new jar, and that one I saw 
had no spout, and was cracked already.” 

Thus, as he felt, with infinite tact did he cover his immediate 
retreat, and leave Maso to gather up his money. 

Would Lucia get a beating? he wondered. He did not care in 
the least whether she did or no. He had no grudge against her, and 
no fancy for her. He was quite indifferent. That his enemies 
should be hurt would please him, that his friends should get good 
luck did not annoy him, so long as their luck was not better than 
his own. For the rest he thought only of himself. 

He let himself out of the sacristy door of the church, having 
first locked the big door towards the Naumachia from inside. As he 
passed the high altar he did not genuflect: there was no one to see 
him, and he was bored by all the observances of religion. That was 
the worst of being a sacristan. He had no religion at all, and it 
was tiresome to have to pretend to any. He liked his occasional 
duties at the Teatro Elena much better. For that one thing he had 
been sorry when his military service was over; during that time he 
had certainly made no show of religion or morality. 

The sacristy door opened on to a narrow, steep path, descend- 
ing between garden walls to the road down to Giardini. Tito in- 
tended to go to meet Pippa as she came back. There was no hurry, 
and it was shady here between the high walls. Tito enjoyed his 
leisure, and he was thinking of other pleasant things besides Maso’s 
handsome granddaughter; of those gold pieces, for instance; of the 
fact that Pippa was the old sacristan’s only descendant or relative; 
and of that trick he had of chewing the wax thread, piece after 
piece, all day long. 

After nearly a quarter of a mile the descent ends in steps, and 
the steps end in the broad, winding carriage road. Tito lay on the 
bank and continued to enjoy his leisure. After all, it was unques- 
tionably less trouble to be sacristan of the Pieta than a soldier— 
and much more remunerative. Over against him Etna hung in the 
sky; but all her beauties were invisible to him. Beauty is in the 
eyes. And yet Tito’s own eyes were beautiful enough; he was well 
used to the undisguised admiration artists betrayed for him; and 
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had often earned easy money as a model. Perhaps in him the pure 
Greek type was uppermost, but the Saracenic strain that struggled 
with it only bettered it. 

It would be hard to find a more opulent example of physical 
beauty than Tito—but that he should be a Christian! His very 
beauty belied his superficial Christianity: it was pagan; classical, 
with just suspicions of the Arabic, the Oriental. Oddly enough, the 
man, worthless in fifty ways, had scarcely any personal vanity. He 
was much vainer of his clothes. He had bought those for himself, 
and they had cost much; and Tito deeply respected what was ex- 
pensive. His beauty had been given him, and Tito hardly ever 
valued a free gift, unless it were money, and even then he cared less 
for it than for money he had acquired by his own scheming and un- 
scrupulosity. 

Besides there were other young men in Santa Venera nearly as 
handsome as himself, but there were none of his class so smartly 
dressed. Nevertheless, Tito consciously valued his appearance as 
an asset, for to be vain of a possession and to be aware of it are two 
different things. And Tito knew that his assets were not so many 
that the most obvious of them could be left out of calculation. 

For Tito was desperately in want of money. He knew very 
well that the appearance, rather than the reality, of affluence had all 
along been his; to a reputation for wealth he had sedulously lived 
up, than which no process is more hopelessly expensive. And now 
he was inextricably in debt. 


Il. 


Pippa came up. from Giardini, in the blazing noon, unem- 
barrassed by the sun’s stare, and unvexed by the fury of his caresses. 
She neither loitered nor hurried, her limbs moving, as it seemed, of 
themselves, without her taking any thought of them. And she held 
herself finely erect, as though a water vessel were balanced on her 
head, as indeed it often was. The road winds north and south, 
along the face of the steep, but, whichever way she faced, there was 
always one of the loveliest views in the world before her. But 
she noticed it all as little as Tito. 

Presently, however, she came close to someone whose trade it 
was to notice such things, one of the artists who abound here, to 
whose presence everyone had long grown accustomed. They had 
come long before the tourists, and now, before the horrible tidal 
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wave of tourists, they were beginning to recede. This one was a 
Sicilian, like Pippa herself, but come hither from a Roman studio, 
up ninety-three steps, in the Capo le Case, not far from where it runs 
sideways into the Via Sistina. 

He sat in a bend of the road that jutted out a little, as on a sort 
of rock bracket, and had a view of Etna that was incomparable. 
Scores of people passed up and down every day, but he had been the 
only one to discover just that particular view, and he was proud of 
it. A dozen paces up or down, and the picture was quite different. 

“ Buon giorno, signorina! ” 

Pippa had slowed down perceptibly from the turn of the road 
whence she caught sight of him. He had seen her long before as 
she came up the twisting road—she was close to him now, and almost 
stood still. 

“ Giorno!” 

She glanced at his picture: it would not have interested her, 
but that she knew it would be bought by someone. Anything that 
brought money was, naturally, important. Signor Enrico Longo 
quite understood her point of view. 

“T shall put it in the Esposizione dei Belli Arti,” he said, “ and 
sell it for four hundred lire.” 

Pippa made a polite little noise, expressive of not too much sur- 
prise, absolute belief and appropriate congratulation. But she did 
not really suppose he would get so much. She had a sort of scale 
of exaggerations in her mind, and assessed the selling value of the 
picture at about two hundred and fifty, which was, alas, about the 
real figure. 

Signor Enrico took a fairly long look at her, and then looked 
back at his view. He quite felt that it was his, and liked it es- 
pecially for that reason. But he liked the picture on the canvas 
best. He only cared for the actual view as it was capable of be- 
coming a picture. His appreciation of the magnificence of beauty 
in mountain and sea and sky, and Pippa’s and Tito’s lack of it, were 
not really very wide apart. To be alive to such beauties was his 
trade, and it was not theirs; that was all. 

They were all three Sicilians, and all three materialists. 

Pippa looked at Signor Enrico. He was very handsome, too, 
for the present, and his eyes would always be divine. But no other 
feature was perfect, as every feature in Tito was. The artist was 
thin, and his nose, owing to his thinness, appeared too long; so did 
his neck. But he was a gentleman, and Pippa balanced it all ac- 
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curately. And she was quite right in counting Longo a gentleman, 
though, as a matter of fact, his father was only a small innkeeper at 
Noto. They had known each other some weeks, and Pippa was 
certain that Signor Enrico admired her, though, oddly enough, he 
had never made love to her. Had he attempted to do so, she would 
have been extremely capable of taking care of herself. 

He was looking at his canvas with a quiet satisfaction that was 
entirely unlike vanity. Except of a certain walking stick he had, 
he was not in the least vain of anything. It had a watch and a 
musical box in the top, and must have been extremely expensive: 
an American who had bought one of his pictures had given it to him. 
Yet his picture was really beautiful, and he was serenely conscious 
of complete achievement. It was exactly what he had intended 
it to be. 

“ Signorina! ” 

Pippa attended. 

“TI would like to paint your portrait.” 

She laughed. ‘“ Why?” she asked with more coquetry than 
was habitual to her. 

“ Because it would be a beautiful picture and I should sell it 
instantly.” 

“ For how much? ” 

“ For six hundred francs,” he replied with undisguised flattery. 

And Pippa was flattered. “Six hundred francs!” Say he 
even got half of it. For one’s portrait to fetch three hundred 
francs, and perhaps go to Rome and be seen by all the world in the 
Esposizione! 

“ Tf there is an opportunity,” she observed, with a doubtfulness 
that was not intended to discourage; merely to enhance the con- 
cession. 


IV. 


It was just then Tito came round the corner and found them. 
He had grown tired of waiting, and had found that the bank 
whereon he lay was overstocked with big black ants, like minute 
dumb-bells. He was not at all pleased at finding Pippa talking to 
Signor Longo, so smiled broadly, and they both, being compatriots 
of his, understood perfectly. 

“ The signorina,” observed the artist, “ has promised to let me 
paint her portrait.” 
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The noon-day Ave Maria was just ringing from the convent 
above them, and Longo began to put his things together; it was 
time to go up to the inn for dinner. 

Tito remarked: “ What an honor!” without specifying to 
whom. 

“Why should not I have your portrait, too? Will you also be 
painted?” asked the painter. 

“Why?” inquired Tito, just as Pippa had done, but with less 
coquetry. 

He was really uncertain why Longo should wish to paint him; 
and, being uncertain, inclined to be suspicious. Perhaps the artist 
would manage that the portrait should be ugly, and at the same time 
very like him. Tito did not like that idea, and could not see where 
it might lead to. 

“Oh,” said Longo quietly, “I have always wished to paint 
you. You are the handsomest man I have ever seen.” 

Tito was taken aback. It was not that his modesty was dis- 
concerted: he was wholly unassailed by any. But he was a very 
1 primary person, sure to be disconcerted at first by the unusual. And 
I] the direct, obviously sincere, praise of his beauty expressed by the 

| artist was a first experience. To compliments from other artists 
I] he was well inured; but they had always been deftly insinuated, 
only half-expressed, and yet had always conveyed a note of exag- 
geration. He knew nothing yet of this Northern directness. 

i As for Longo he was not at all ignorant of the effect of his 
1 speech: he quite understood it. He too was Southern, and used 
to the stale compliment of convention; but had been startled once 
by receiving from an Englishman a tribute of which his own to Tito 
had been but the paraphrase. He had been at once so conscious of 
the effect, that he had resolved, when occasion offered, to try the 
simple weapon himself. In his way Longo was very clever; and he 
made some use out of everybody. 

“T go to school to everyone,” he said, “ and they all teach me 
something. Even the very stupid ones teach me not to be stupid.” 

But this avowal was to himself; he had no other confidant. 

“Will you paint us together? Pippa and me together—you 
mean that?” demanded Tito. 

“Tf the signorina prefers it thus.” 

But the signorina was very far from preferring it; that she 
and Tito should be painted together would, she thought, be equiva- 
lent to the most public announcement of their betrothal. 
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They all three came up the steep road together: Pippa talking 
very little. Indeed the Signor Enrico bore the weight of the con- 
versation. ‘Tito saw no use in talking to the girl with another man 
there. And he did not particularly want to talk to Longo. All the 
same, he did talk a little: otherwise he felt he should think too 
much, and he did not want the artist to guess what he was think- 
ing about. 

At his dinner, however, he gave way to it, thinking with a 
good deal of compression and intensity. For Tito was capable of 
dogged effort and concentration of purpose. And, especially, he 
was conscious that he must make haste. He had felt that already, 
before finding Pippa and Signor Longo together. But now he 
realized that it was, more than ever, necessary to be quick. 

Less than two months ago he had been certain that Pippa was 
ready to marry him: so certain that there had seemed to him no 
instant necessity to ask her. And, on the other hand, he had not 
then at all made up his mind that Maso had any money worth con- 
sidering to leave her. He knew that some people declared the old 
man had saved a fortune; but then they were sure to say that of an 
old man who was notoriously a miser; and until to-day Tito had 
much doubted the report. Pippa was so beautiful that he could not 
bear to think of her marrying any other man: but he wanted money 
so badly! If she had nothing but her beauty, could he afford it? 

Like all Southerners, Tito was practical. He had a keen ap- 
preciation of luxuries, and a whole-hearted inclination for pleasures 
and indulgences; but he was very conscious that there were un- 
doubted pleasures and indulgences beyond his means. Now that 
it had come to his knowledge, through Lucia’s accident, that Maso 
had plenty to leave his granddaughter, to marry her appeared to 
Tito no longer an extravagance, but a duty. But he felt no longer 
so sure of her. If she also were aware of her prospects, it was 
natural she would rate herself highly. And it suddenly seemed cer- 
tain to Tito that she had been less favorable to him since this artist 
had turned up. 


V. 


For more than fourscore years, Maso had lived and never had 
been ill. That he should be ill now, therefore, made him angry. 
He could not understand it. He remembered a good many people 
dying, and had generally attended their funerals, professionally, 
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walking beside the hearse in an astonishing black suit, and carrying 
a big torch of dirty brown wax, to the Campo Santo on the spur 
of hill just outside the Giardini gate, below the Cappucini. All 
that had appeared to him very natural. It had put four or five, 
sometimes ten, francs in his pocket, and had always seemed to him 
a very sensible arrangement of Providence. But he did not at all 
see why he should be ill himself, as it had never happened before. 
And he had a disagreeable conviction that he should die: and that 
would upset all his habits. 

Maso had never been anywhere else; not even to Messina or 
Catania or Acireale. He had never wanted to visit strange places. 
They were always, he understood, exceedingly expensive. About 
fifteen years ago, too, there had been a landslip, and part of the 
Campo Santo had gone violently down a steep place into the sea; 
that was just after the rainy spring and the earthquake of 1889. 
And now there had been another earthquake, and the spring had been 
intolerably rainy. He could not bear the idea of being in the Campo 
Santo if a landslip were to send half of it jumping down the hill 
side to Capo Sant’ Andrea again. Yet he felt sure he must be 
going to die. Otherwise why should he be ill? He felt confident 
that he was not a person to be ill just for nothing. All the same, 
he went on as if nothing were going to happen. He continued do- 
ing his work in the church exactly as usual, though one or two of the 
priests noticed he was ill, and advised him to take a holiday. 

“ When their illustrious Reverences give me a pension!” he 
retorted, enjoying his own sarcasm sourly. 

And Tito offered to do his work for him; but he only said 
sharply : 

“ That you may get promoted to my place once you have pushed 
your toe into it!” 

Tito made a face, which the old man saw and chuckled over; 
it was pleasant to pretend that it would have been promotion for 
the smart young sacristan of the Pieta to be translated to Santa 
Venera. So he kept on in the church: and kept on at his cobbling 
in the dirty front room with its open arch, unglazed, level with the 
street. But his face grew more ghastly every day, so that, had he 
closed his eyes and leaned back against the wall, anyone would have 
said he was dead already; and his temples stuck out nearly as flesh- 
less as a skeleton’s. Nevertheless, he went on smacking the sole 
of the shoes with his wooden mallet, and sucking the bitter wax 
threads as, he had told Tito, was his custom. 
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Of Tito he thought almost constantly. Of his wife scarcely at 
all, and of Pippa not much, except in relation to Tito. Maso had 
never been romantic, and sixty years of wedded life had thrown no 
halo round Lucia’s squalid old head. Her miserliness was the only 
endearing quality she retained for him. That she was dirty he 
would not have noticed, nor did he particularly mind her being ugly, 
as she had been for forty years and longer; but her deafness was 
inconvenient and uncalled for. Also he was exasperated with her 
for having smashed the jar in which he had hidden his beloved sav- 
ings. As he sat cobbling he never thought of her, except with an 
occasional brief movement of jealous irritation at her surviving 
him. Nor, as has been said, was he much occupied about Pippa. 
He had never, after all, cared a great deal for the girl: and his only 
real interest in her had begun comparatively lately, when he had 
perceived that the idea of marrying her had come to Tito. For 
Maso adored Tito. In all his long dull life Maso had never cared 
for anyone else except Peppino, the girl’s father, who had been born 
to him and Lucia after fifteen years of marriage. Peppino had been 
sickly, and had only plucked up strength to marry when he was 
nearly thirty. That was how Pippa came to be so young. Long 
before she could remember her father had died; whereupon Maso 
had devoted himself to saving for the sake of the money itself, which 
he had at first begun to scrape together for Peppino. 

It was all very simple and squalid. What was not simple, 
was the adoration the old man had gradually conceived for 
the young rival sacristan. To himself, Maso never acknowl- 
edged it, and could not in the least understand it. Perhaps 
no one could. To do him that much justice, Tito never sus- 
pected it, though it is not likely that, if he had, it would have made 
any difference to his needy selfishness. Maso always snubbed him, 
and belittled him as well to his face as behind his back. The very 
things for which the old man secretly admired him, he openly 
- derided and scoffed at: Tito’s fine clothes, and smart ways, his 
schooling, and power of writing as well as speaking Italian, his con- 
ceited manners—alas, his lax morality, even his selfishness and self- 
indulgence. Maso sneered less at his scheming and unscrupulous- 
ness, but those also he admired slavishly ; and the only person in the 
world who suspected it was Don Cenzo, the notary. For Don 
Cenzo was a wise old man and very silent, and he had made Maso’s 
will for him and understood it. 
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VI. 


The day before Maso died, a thing happened which might have 
been of no ultimate importance, had not Signor Enrico Longo, the 
artist, chanced to see it. He was standing by the wide arch-door 
of Maso’s workshop, and, undetected by the old man, had been 
rapidly sketching him: his appearance had become so extraordinary 
that Longo thought it worth making into a rough study that might 
be useful. It had not taken long, and he had finished and put 
the bit of paper away, when Tito came sauntering across the 
Naumachia, and presently leaned against the opposite door post. 
His nonchalance was so unstudied that it attracted Longo’s atten- 
tion, and made him discern under it a further excitement. Tito 
looked more dissipated than usual, which was one of fate’s unfair- 
nesses, for he had been lately much steadier. He was as handsome 
as ever, but his eyes seemed almost too big and brilliant, and there 
were deep shades of black under them, almost like bruises. 

“ He won't call the doctor,” observed Longo, nodding towards 
Maso. “I’ve been telling him that I met Doctor Manchini just 
now, down the hill there by Castello a Mare; he had been to see 
someone at the convent, and I nearly told him he should come up 
here to see Maso.” 

Maso growled. He did not believe in doctors, and knew they 
were expensive. Tito was unable to repress entirely a certain re- 
lief at his obstinacy. It was not that, however, which Longo par- 
ticularly noticed: but something that took place immediately after- 
wards. 

Don Taddeo, the carpenter, who was also the undertaker, had 
a goat, and this animal came along the Naumachia tossing her head 
conceitedly. Now goats, especially Sicilian goats, have many salient 
characteristics, but diffidence is never one of them. An inquisitive 
appetite is: and as she came close to Maso’s wooden tray on short 
legs, that stood outside on the pavement close to his elbow, and at 
the same level, she thrust her nose into it, in search of anything 
obviously inedible that might be in it. A bundle of wax threads, 
cut into rather uneven lengths, seemed to satisfy every requirement, 
and she seized them hastily in her very prehensile mouth, and made 
hurriedly off with all the exhilaration of conscious transgression. 
‘At that particular moment, Signor Longo’s eyes happened to be on 
Tito’s face. 
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“ She has taken them, Maso!” he called out. “ Your bunch 
of wax threads.” 

The old man looked after her indifferently. 

With uplifted head she had paused, fifty yards away, to de- 
vour them hastily. 

“TI chew them, signore,” he observed. “It is my custom as I 
told you Tito. They taste bitter like the wet end of a cigar: and 
they cost cheaper.” 

Presently Longo went away. But he lodged with Don Taddeo, 
and that evening he was informed of the goat’s demise, which was 
the more trying to Taddeo that her condition was at the time most 
interesting. Half an hour later Maso himself heard of it. Pippa 
brought back the news: for she had been to see Assunta, Don 
Taddeo’s wife, who had always been rather a friend of hers, and 
more markedly so during the last few weeks. Assunta was a good- 
natured woman and liked Signor Longo, whereas she detested Tito, 
who gave himself airs—as if a sacristan were much higher in ecclesi- 
astical precedence than an undertaker—which Don Taddeo’s wife 
resented vigorously, seeing that her husband had a couple of fields, 
and the two black horses that drew most people on their last drive 
out of Santa Venera. 

“ They are tiresome things,” observed Pippa, sympathetically, 
“and who knows what will poison them. Don Marso, the farma- 
cista, had a goat that ate a lot of yellow spurge and was no worse, 
only his bambino that drank the milk died. Whereas your goat 
eats some wax threads (that belonged, saving your honor, to my 
grandfather, for his cobbling) and she dies. Ecco!” 

She thought it well to remind them that the original grievance 
had been Maso’s. From Don Taddeo’s, Signor Enrico walked 
home with her: the first time she had definitely accepted his escort, 
though often enough they had met in the road and talked, or walked 
a bit of the way together. In the Corso, they met Tito, and Pippa 
told him Don Taddeo’s goat was dead. 

“Don Taddeo, the undertaker, has he got a goat?” 

His ignorance seemed to Longo rather elaborate. 

“No,” he said, “ he has not: for it is dead, as Pippa is telling 


” 


you. 


“ But he had one: a blue one!”’ said the girl, who was certain 
Tito knew very well that the undertaker had a goat. 

“Tt ate a bunch of Nonno’s wax threads this morning,” she ex- 
plained in a tone of complaint, as though the result were vaguely 
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discreditable to the family, “and soon after the Ave Maria it 
died.” 

“Altro! It was that goat? I saw it,” said Tito. 

They walked on, and Tito continued his way in the opposite 
direction. They were both thinking about his pretending not to 
know that Don Taddeo had a goat. So when they spoke, it was of 
another matter. 

“Why should it die?” complained Pippa, adhering to her 
grievance. “A few wax threads!” 

“And your grandfather has always chewed them, as he told 
Tito.” Signor Enrico’s tone was innocence itself, and his face was 
as expressionless as he could make it. All the same, Pippa im- 
mediately knew what he was thinking of. 

“Until now,” she observed, “they never did him harm. He 
has chewed them all his life.” 

Longo looked more and more innocent. 

“ All his life, yes,” he agreed, “ they did him no mischief—un- 
til now.” 

“ And now,” the girl asked, “ what do you think? He is very 
ill?” 

“ He will die very soon,” the artist declared plainly. 


Vil. 


Maso was dead—yes, and buried, too; for in the hot south the 
great outward journey of one’s soul is followed very quickly by the 
shorter last journey of one’s body. Close by the cracked wall, on 
the side nearest the precipitous hill at whose foot lies Capo Sant’ 
Andrea and the sea, lies his ugly new grave: in an inevitable posi- 
tion for the next landslip. For Maso had said nothing, and his re- 
pulsions on the subject were unconjectured. 

Another old sacristan, belonging to the Cappucini, had bor- 
rowed his threadbare and greasy black suit to walk by his hearse, 
partly out of respect for the deceased, and partly to gain 
two francs fifty. Tito, of course, attended also in his newer 
black suit, the same he waited in at the restaurant of the Teatro 
Elena. And naturally Don Taddeo was there, for there is only 
one undertaker in Santa Venera, talking, as he walked, to his 
neighbor, the chemist, Don Marco; they spoke a little of old 
Maso, but more of Don Taddeo’s goat, as was natural. And 
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under the big hibiscus tree in the corner of the Campo Santo 
stood Signor Longo, the artist, sketching the funeral which he re- 
cognized as pictorial. His own country was not without honor 
to this prophet: and, though a Sicilian, he was keenly alive to 
the scenic splendors of Sicily. That he loved its marvelous beau- 
ties I am not prepared to say, but he thoroughly recognized their 
utility for reproductive purposes. Up in the dim old house on 
the Naumachia, Pippa and old Lucia were receiving visits of 
condolence, and their visitors were bellowing well-aired fragments 
of philosophy into the widow’s deaf ears. 

The dead man’s bench and tray and stool looked pathetic now 
their master of more than threescore years had gone from them; 
but it was not a pathos to appeal to Pippa nor the visitors. When 
the latter had all gone, the old woman began to move about aim- 
lessly. She was quite lost without Maso. For sixty years she had 
been used to his ill-tempers and scoldings, and their cessation for- 
ever left her helpless. She had never had anything to do but to 
defend herself against them, and life had become suddenly silent. 

She was as unromantic as Maso himself had been; but he 
had been her husband, and a faithful one, if crabbed and un- 
tender; and her life had never been anything but the less signifi- 
cant half of his. You might as well try to cut a raw egg in 
halves, as divide her existence from that of her lifelong com- 
panion. She could not have defined or explained her grief; in- 
deed she had never tried to define or explain anything in her 
life. Perhaps it was not grief in the common sense at all. But 
it would suffice to kill her. The habit of living, as it were, half 
a life, had so grown into her that it would not be possible for her to 
continue living a separate, independent life all to herself. 

Don Cenzo, the notary, who was elderly and wise, perceived 
this when he came in, half an hour after the other visitors had 
gone away. He did not tell her about Maso’s will: it seemed 
to him useless to trouble her. But he told Pippa. The old man 
had left everything to the man who should marry Pippa. He 
had always taken it for granted that he should himself survive 
Lucia. But no doubt, said Don Cenzo, Pippa and her husband 
would look after the old woman. 

“ But I have no husband!” said the girl with a little laugh. 

“Not to-day,” replied the notary, “but that will be an af- 
fair of to-morrow.” 

He bowed politely. And he guessed already that Pippa would 
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not marry Tito, as her grandfather had intended. This slightly 
shocked him, for he was a lawyer, and had a feeling that the 
wishes of a testator should be complied with. But when testators 
express their intentions thus vaguely, they have but themselves 
to thank if they are defeated. Being a lawyer, he felt that also. 
And Don Cenzo, like Assunta, disliked Tito. 

As for Pippa, she had made up her mind that no power on 
earth would now make her marry the handsome young sacristan: 
not even the undeniable power of his beauty. For she had also 
made up her mind about something she had suddenly read in 
Signor Enrico’s mind, a suspicion of his that, abruptly, had been 
born a robust certainty in her own. That Signor Longo wanted to 
marry her, she had also become certain. 

At that moment, though she did not know it, the two men 
were together. Tito had taken off his evening suit, and put on his 
ordinary clothes, in which he looked much better. He was 
now in the sacristy of the Pieta, getting out the next day’s vest- 
ments. To his displeasure and surprise, the man he least de- 
sired to see of all men in the world had, uninvited, joined him 
there. 

The front doors of the church opening on the Naumachia were 
locked, and Signor Enrico knew it. He, therefore, knocked at 
the sacristy door, and, without waiting for any reply, opened it 
quickly and went in. For a moment, the two men looked at 
each other without speaking. Tito had not expected this visit; 
and his surprise gave the other that much initial advantage. On 
that Longo counted; and by a further advantage of surprise he 
intended to proceed. Taking from his pockets a small canvas 
bag he put it down, close to Tito, on the vesting table of antique 
polished mahogany, nearly black, but without saying anything. 

“What is this?” asked the sacristan, almost involuntarily. 

“ Money,” retorted the artist promptly. ‘“ Open and count it.” 

Almost mechanically Tito began to do so. 

“But why should I?” he inquired, presently, pausing with 
the notes in his hand. 

“ Because it concerns you.” 

Tito went on counting; the artist watching him, and chiefly 
occupied with the thought of the man’s astonishing beauty. Just 
as he by no means desired to live in the houses that were best to 
paint, so was he quite free to recognize the beauty of this man 
who was altogether hateful. Tito did not count the money to 
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an end: he could tell exactly how much it was without that. It 
was, to his standards, a good deal. 

“How does it concern me, signore?” he asked, as though 
pausing, but feebly. 

“It is yours.” 

“Mine? How;.what for?” 

“To: take you to Argentina.” 

Tito did not drop the money, but he could scarcely hold it 
without betraying that his hand trembled. He let it rest on the 
time-smoothed wood. He wanted to look full into Longo’s face, 
but for the life of him he could not, though he felt the other 
man’s eyes fixed on his own. And he wanted to say something; 
but he dared not: nothing seemed safe; he had no role, no pro- 
gramme. 

Longo had thought him cleverer and more courageous, too, and 
began to despise him more and more. This gave his voice, as 
he went on, a confidence and sense of power, a certainty, that 
the wretched Tito felt intuitively, and that materially assisted Signor 
Enrico’s success. 

“To take you to Argentina. A number of Calabresi are 
going from Reggio this evening; they are crossing to Messina 
even now. In the Florio boat, Empedocle, they will start this 
evening at five o’clock. On Friday morning they will reach Na- 
ples, and re-ship; that same afternoon in the Speranza, they will 
sail for Buenos Ayres. That is how you will go.” 

Still Tito could not turn his full face, nor lift his eyes, nor ask 
“Why?” as he was trying to. His tongue clave to the roof of 
his mouth, and his mouth itself felt dry. His desire and his in- 
ability to speak was exactly like what is experienced in a night- 
mare. He was always a coward, though no one had known it till 
now. Perhaps not himself, even. And how brave would he need 
to have been not to prove a coward now, with a conscience 
like his! He had two additional reasons for cowardice, that his 
tormentor, who had guessed so much, could not guess—one phy- 
sical, one moral, and both added themselves to all the rest to 
demoralize him utterly. 

There was something the matter with his heart besides its 
blackness. He had become certain of it only lately: more than 
ever certain since that quick knock had come just now on the 
door opening on the steep path. It was not that his heart was 
beating violently: after one horrible leap into his throat it had 
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ceased, he thought, to beat at all. He longed to put his hand 
upon his breast and feel, but with those ruthless, untiring eyes 
upon him he could not. 

The moral thing that weighed him down and demoralized him 
was worse. But of that presently, though he was thinking of it all 
the time, and its effect was so gatheringly apparent that Longo saw 
its paralyzing effect, and his pitiless voice hardened, and grew more 
masterful, more irresistible, so that the listening wretch felt all 
spirit of resistance oozing hopelessly out of him. 

“That is how you will go,” insisted the voice. “For Santa 
Venera is unhealthy for you; as it was for Maso, as it was for 
Don Taddeo’s goat...... and there are other unhealthy places 
too: Pantalaria and Ponza, for instance; you never heard, per- 
haps, how unhealthy Pantalaria was for the Empress Messalina 
the poisoner...... 

Tito heard no more. The voice faded into immeasurable dis- 
tances, and when he came to himself again, Tito was alone. 

Then he too went: exivit et non erat; he went out and it 
was night; like his prototype, the other traitor, but Tito’s night was 
not the merciful darkness of nature. Down the hillside he stag- 
gered, in the blazing noon with the pitiless staring of the July 
sun blinding him; but with no sun of hope, no light of any sav- 
ing love of God or man or woman; for his desire for Pippa 
had been no more than the mere jealous greed of possession; 
the vulgar avarice of beauty, as common and not much nobler 
than the vulgar avarice of money. 


When Pippa told poor dying Maso how Don Taddeo’s goat 
was dead that had eaten the wax threads, Signor Longo was still 
there, and the old man’s eyes were on his face. And into the 
growing darkness of those eyes that looked so close on death, grew 
a wistful light, of sadness unspeakable, but nobler than any that 
had ever gleamed in them. For a time no one spoke. Then 
Maso bade the women begone, and beckoned Longo to stay by 
him. No sooner were they alone than the wistful look trans- 
lated itself into speech, answering the suspicion in the young man’s 
face. 

“Tdidit. Imyself,” he said eagerly. ‘‘ Noone knows...... 
no one must know. But I did it. I insured my life, long ago: 
I thought it could be only for a few years. But I lived and lived: 
and the money was all going, paying the money of the insurance. 
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I could not bear it all to go. So I chewed wax threads, and they 
are velenosi, poisonous. Now I die, and there will be no more 
paying, but a big money from the insurance; Don Cenzo knows 
what it is. And my will. He made it and he knows that, too. He 
keeps it, for I cannot read...... Thus I did it: thus, I myself.” 

“Yes, yes. I see,” said Longo; knowing well that the dy- 
ing man lied to save the living; then he called back the women 
and went away, determined now that he was certain that Tito 
should go too, go far, and go forever. The women had come 
back, and would have sat up all night with the old man who 
was dying, but he drove them fiercely away to bed. All night 
he sat alone, and early in the morning sent for Tito. To him, too, 
he told his wistful lie, but never looking at the young man’s 
face. 

That was the second thing that demoralized him: to know 
that Maso himself knew and excused him, knew and loved him. 
So he staggered blindly down the hillside in the utter night of the 
fierce noon, while the weird ficht d’India clutched at the steep 
as it leapt downwards to the sea. Hopeless, hopeless! Utterly 
hopeless, if his final judgment were to lie with us, with sins of our 
own to make us merciless to the different sins of others. But Per- 
fection does not delegate the function of judgment, and imperfection 
is not to be judged by imperfection. 











ALFRED THE GREAT, PATRON OF LEARNING. 
BY BROTHER LEO. 


Foal HE cold-blooded critic, unmoved by national bias and 
Yi making a liberal discount for the undiscriminating 
appreciation of the hoi polloi, may not be disposed to 
regard King Alfred the Great as a genius; but he 
cannot refuse to the mighty Saxon the possession of 
ae sO ape and so varied as almost to win the title of genius 
by reason of its many-sidedness. Alfred, indeed, stands out as one 
of the most likeable figures in universal history. It is far from 
surprising, in view of the magnitude of his accomplishments and 
the singular uprightness of his private life, that for many centuries 
he assumed almost the proportions of a culture hero in the English 
mind, that he passed into legend as “the Truthteller ” and “ Eng- 
land’s Darling,” that in the thirteenth century the chronicle which 
bears the name of John of Brompton styles him “the Giver of 
Alms, the Hearer of Masses, the Seeker into Things Unknown,” 
and that in the nineteenth century Wordsworth should do homage 
to the “ Lord of the harp and liberating spear.” “ A saint without 
superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior all of whose 
wars were fought in defence of his country, a conqueror whose 
laurels were never stained with cruelty, a prince never cast down 
by adversity, never lifted up to insolence in the hour of triumph— 
there is,” says Freeman, “no other name in history to compare 
with his.” 

Never did more difficulties confront a young king, and never 
did king, young or old, conquer them more definitively. The gal- 
lant stand at Athelney and the brilliant Victory of Ethandun de- 
cisively checked the Danish invasions, and the peace of Wedmore 
secured the independence of Wessex and all England. It is signif- 
icant that all three momentous events occurred in the same year, 
878. Nor did Alfred trust merely to treaties to make sure his 
success. He fortified London and restored the defence made pos- 
sible by the walled town; he built ships and equipped fleets, and, 
despite the fact that his hereditary enemies were professional sea 
rovers, made England mistress of the seas. 

Not less solicitous for the arts of peace, Alfred established 
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national credit and developed and extended foreign trade. And he 
succeeded admirably in the even more difficult task of unifying 
England. “It was part of the work of Alfred,” says the late 
Walter Besant, “unseen and unsuspected, to make it possible to 
weld the different nations into one; to create little by little the 
love of country in place of the old loyalty to tribe.” 

A thoroughgoing reformer in the best sense of the word, 
Alfred strove against heavy odds in the interests of education, 
culture and religion. He realized that chiefly by creating an 
enlightened public opinion could he carry his external successes 
to a happy fruition; and, like all men with a thirst for knowledge 
and scant opportunities for slaking it, he was impressed with the 
importance of sound and ripe scholarship. Like Charlemagne, 
though to a less extent, he had lacked learning in his youth; and 
like Charlemagne he surrounded himself with scholars and savants, 
and availed himself of the opportunities thus afforded to benefit 
himself and his people. It is not surprising that the legend which 
attributes the founding of Oxford to Alfred should have persisted 
so tenaciously. That achievement, though not actually his, was 
certainly in harmony with his policy. What Augustus did at the 
period of the reorganization of the Roman Empire, what Leo X. 
did at the time of the Renaissance, Alfred did for England in the 
ninth century: from his own land, and from across the seas, 
he brought learned teachers, and thereby established what might 
be fittingly called a royal university. 

Among the noted scholars who were induced to attach them- 


‘ selves to Alfred’s court, was Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


in the words of his friend and contemporary Asser, “a venerable 
man and wise.” The anonymous author of John of Brompton’s 
chronicle styles him “a right noble man of letters ;” and to Simeon 
of Durham he was faithful and famous, “a reverend man, bright 


with the fruits of wisdom.” Plegmund came to Alfred from 


Mercia in 884; and, though the exact length of time he spent at 
court is a matter of uncertainty, the prominence given him in the 
chronicles justifies the assumption that his influence as a teacher 
was deep and far-reaching. He was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury under Pope Formosus in the twenty-first year of King Alfred’s 
reign; and a glimpse at his character and methods is afforded us in 
the information that in the following year he “ consecrated seven 
bishops in one day.” He was the founder of the Saxon Chronicle. 
Another native scholar was Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, 
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skilled as a linguist, and, says Asser, “ well taught in the Divine 
Scripture.” Werfrith lent his learning to the work of furnishing 
Saxon versions of great books. At the King’s suggestion, as 
indicated in the preface to Alfred’s translation of the Pastoral Care, 
he translated the Dialogues of Pope Gregory the Great and of his 
disciple Peter. Though the statement found in John of Brompton’s 
chronicle, that Werfrith translated Boethius into Saxon, is, as 
Plummer insists, totally unsupported, we have reason to believe 
that he aided Alfred in the latter’s version of The Consolations of 
Philosophy. The Bishop of Worcester probably engaged in teach- 
ing at the court school, but his celebrity seems mainly due to his 
ability as a translator, “ giving sense for sense most clearly and 
elegantly.” 

From the monastery of St. Bertin’s in Flanders came the monk 
Grimbald, a man of many parts. He was a singer and a musician, a 
Scripture scholar, and an authority on ecclesiastical law, as well 
as a teacher of recognized ability. Eventually he became abbot 
of New Minster at Winchester, where he died in 903. His per- 
sonal probity is attested by the fact that during his life he enjoyed 
the reputation of being a “worthy man,” and after death was 
honored as a saint in the English calendar. Dean Hook, though 
apparently without adequate foundation, states that Alfred had 
intended to use his influence to place Grimbald in the see of Canter- 
bury instead of Plegmund, but that he changed his plans in view 
of the existence of a prejudice against foreign-born prelates. Be 
that as it may, Grimbald seems to have been distinguished for the 
possession of what to-day is called the artistic temperament. He 
did not at first take kindly to English ways, and seems to have had 
no hesitation about discussing his likes and his dislikes. The 
Oxford legend has it that Grimbald was a veritable storm centre 
in the early days of the university, when the Saxon teachers strongly 
resented his continental methods of conducting lectures. The 
Oxford legend as a whole is, of course, discredited; but it is safe 
to assume that there must have’been some fire where there is so 
much smoke, and the good monk Grimbald is not the only educa- 
tional maverick who, through many tribulations, has entered into 
ultimate honors. 

Another of Alfred’s scholars, whose path was not one of 
primrose dalliance, was John the Old Saxon, a monk of Corvey, 
whose scholarship and virtue found favor in the King’s eyes, and 
eventually made him abbot of the new monastery at Athelney. In 
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the community were several monks brought by Alfred from Gaul, 
and these did not take kindly to the Old Saxon’s administration. 
Those were days when the blood coursed tumultously, even in the 
veins of the Lord’s anointed, and the opposition of the foreign clique 
did not spend itself in grumblings and petty annoyances. Two of 
the malcontents—a priest and a deacon—concocted what the chron- 
icler justly designates an atrocious plot. Two serving-men, also 
Frenchmen, were to kill the abbot as, according to his wont, he 
prayed alone in the church at night, and then carry out his body and 
lay it at the door of an infamous woman of the town. The plot 
might have succeeded in every revolting detail, but for the refusal 
of the abbot to be killed quietly. When the serving-men rushed 
upon him with drawn weapons, John, despite his momentary con- 
fusion and his uncertainty as to whether they were men or fiends, 
utilized his fists and his voice to such good purpose that the com- 
munity was aroused, his adversaries confessed their guilt, and 
justice triumphed. The offenders, we learn from Asser, “ died 
a death of shame, in torments many a one.” 

Less spectacular were the careers of the learned priests, Ethel- 
stan and Werewulf, and that of Alfred’s friend, teacher and biog- 
rapher, Asser. Asser was a monk of St. David’s in South Wales 
who, at the King’s request, came to court in 884. Asser’s original 
concession—for, though he honored the King, he was fond of his 
Welsh home and surroundings, and doubtless had work there that 
none but he could do—was to spend six months of each year at 
Alfred’s court. A serious illness kept him from active life for 
more than a year, and delayed his promised attendance on the 
West Saxon monarch. Alfred manifested anxiety; and Asser, 
to make up for his long delay, remained at court for upwards of a 
year. 

Asser was a scholar who was a saint, and a saint who was a 
scholar, and in addition possessed a genial and sympathetic nature 
which forms the happiest foundation for both sanctity and scholar- 
ship. His life of the King, written, presumably, in 893, is a 
beautiful picture of Alfred and an unconscious self-revelation of 
the biographer. There is a Quaint charm in such passages as that 
which tells how Asser aided Alfred in making the Enchiridion, 
or book of quotations. The genuineness of Asser’s life of Alfred 
has been attacked, notably by Thomas Wright in 1842; but, though 
the existence of interpolations bearing on the Oxford legend and 
other subjects has been admitted, the authenticity of the life as a 
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whole has been recognized by such eminent scholars as Lappenberg, 
Lingard, Pauli, and Stevenson. Aside from his life of the King, 
little is known of Asser. It is probable that eventually he was 
raised to the episcopate, and he may be the Asser, Bishop of Sher- 
borne, whose death in gI0 is recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
and whose signature appears in numerous charters granted between 
goo and gog. 

Such were the men whom the West Saxon King and overlord 
of England drew to himself and his court, and whose devout lives 
and deep learning and assured skill as teachers and organizers 
reflected so much glory and bestowed such permanent influence 
on his reign. Though of various races and the products of diverse 
training, they were actuated by a unity of purpose, and they pos- 
sessed in common exalted ideals. And the great King gave to each 
of them his aid and his confidence, and drew from each the best 
that was in him to impart. It was, if you will, an educational 
syndicate that Alfred established in his court, an organization of 
culture and scholarship, conserved and controlled by the royal 
“ seeker into things unknown.” 

The court school founded and maintained by Alfred produced 
recognized results, as contemporary testimony assures us. Thus, 
we have it from Asser that Ethelward, the youngest son of the 
King, “by the divine counsel and by the admirable foresight of 
the King, was intrusted to the school of literary training, where, 
with the children of almost all the nobility of the country, and many 
also who were not noble, he was under the diligent care of teachers. 
Books in both languages, namely, Latin and Saxon, were diligently 
read in the school. They also learned to write; so that before 
they were of an age to practice human arts, namely, hunting and 
other pursuits which befit noblemen, they became studious and 
clever in the liberal arts.” It was the court school that Alfred had 
in mind when, in the introductory epistle to his translation of the 
Pastoral Care, he expresses complacency at the progress made in 
learning since his ascending the throne. “Thanks be to God 
Almighty,” writes the devout monarch, “that we have teachers 
among us now.” 

Though like Charlemagne in his endeavor to surround himself 
with learned and godly men, Alfred was able to do what the great 
Frankish monarch could not accomplish—he made personal contri- 
butions to the national literature. Whatever, other than their historic 
interest, may be the importance of Alfred’s writings to the modern 
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world, there can be no doubt that they exerted a positive influence 
on the thought of his time, and left their impress on subsequent 
culture. Two classes of books we rightly call great: those, like 
the poems of Homer and the plays of Shakespeare, which are not 
of an age but for all time, which contain the element of permanence, 
the spirit of eternal youth; and those which, at a given period 
and in a given place, fill greatly a great need and constitute in some 
way or other a real educational agency. To the latter class the 
books of Alfred belong. 

What were the qualifications that King Alfred brought to his 
self-imposed task of being in a specific sense the educator of his 
people? Measured according to the standard of his times, he was, 
at least in his maturity, a well-educated man. As a boy he had 
made at least one journey to Rome, and had remained there a 
considerable time. He had also visited, and perhaps for a while 
lived at, the brilliant court of Charles the Bald, where probably he 
studied side by side with the precocious and unprincipled Lady 
Judith, who, at the age of fourteen, became his stepmother under 
somewhat sensational circumstances. Travel, even more so than 
to-day, was then a means of education, especially to a young man 
like Alfred, who made the most of his opportunities and whose 
opportunities were exceptional. From the time that he decisively 
overthrew the Danes, Alfred lived in an atmosphere of culture, 
and up to the end he remained an active, open-minded student of 
men and of books. The very difficulties and privations he encoun- 
tered when he ascended the throne, however they may have affected 
his acquisition of formal learning, were helps to his education in 
the larger sense of the word; they taught him things that neither 
books nor scholars could have taught him, and they developed traits 
of mind and habits of character that fitted him well for teaching in 
his turn. 

Foremost among the translations made by Alfred, was that of 
Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy, a book which, like Plutarch’s 
Lives, has proved an inspiration and a formative influence with 
many men in many climes. Like Don Quixote and Raleigh’s 
History of the World, it was written in prison, its author having 
fallen under the suspicion of Theodoric, King of the East Goths. 
It is not hard to see how this sixth century book, written by a 
man who had tasted sorrow, appealed to the King whose way was 
beset with more perils and pains than encumber most royal roads. 
Rather appositely, The Consolations has been called the bridge 
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between dying paganism and living Christianity. It is a dialogue 
between the author and philosophy, and it offers consolation for 
the ills and reverses of life by demonstrating that true happiness 
is something beyond the changes of fortune, that inward virtue 
is all, that the truly virtuous man is ever the master of his own 
fate, the captain of his own soul. It recalls Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, Thomas a Kempis, and St. Francis of Sales, Shakespeare 
and Goethe. It is, in fine, one of the great books of the world, 
because it speaks aloud a thought hidden in the heart of humanity. 
It is an immortal book. And, though it may be too much to say 
that Alfred put it into an immortal form, even the most cautious 
critic will concede that Alfred’s translation was adequate and 
effective. 

Of a widely different type was another book translated by 
Alfred, a remarkable combination of historical, geographical and 
polemical writing—a history of the world. Since the Middle Ages 
its vogue has declined; but in the ninth century Paulus Orosius was 
a name to conjure with. The author lived in the days of the 
Emperor Honorius, was a Spaniard by birth, an ecclesiastic and a 
friend and disciple of the great St. Augustine, upon whose City 
of God Orosius’ history is obviously modeled. 

It is misleading to speak of Alfred’s version of Orosius as a 
translation; it is something more. The King made many interpola- 
tions, particularly in the sections dealing with geographical matters, 
in which he, the father of the English navy and the designer of a 
new type of vessel, always manifested great interest. Among the 
visitors to his court were Ohthere and Wulfstan, sailors and dis- 
coverers. The former was a wealthy and influential Northman, 
who is remarkable for having made the first Arctic expedition 
undertaken for the sake of discovery and exploration; the latter, 
a Dane, had made extensive explorations in the Baltic. In his 
translation of Orosius, Alfred incorporated the gist of the informa- 
tion received from his sailor friends, thus adding materially to the 
value of the book as a manual of geography and history. 

In setting down his own observations in his translation of 
Orosius, King Alfred made no distinction between what he had 
merely translated and what constituted an original contribution. 
He followed a different course when making his translation of the 
Pastoral Care of Pope Gregory the Great, and spoke in his own 
person and in his own name in the epistle which forms the preface 
to the book. Over the Pastoral Care itself we need not linger; 
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but the introductory epistle claims our attention, partly because it 
is Alfred’s original work, partly because it sets forth his views 
on a subject that even in our day has not ceased to vex the world. 

In sixteenth century France, St. John Baptist de la Salle, in 
opposition to the prevailing method of the day, set up a practical 
and successful plea for the mother tongue in elementary education. 
In this prefatory epistle to the Pastoral Care, King Alfred, address- 
ing his friend Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, and writing to the 
English bishops of the ninth century, makes a similar appeal. It is 
taking the world a long, long time to reconcile itself to translations, 
but in our day we have at least grown tolerant of education in the 
language of the country. For both education in the mother tongue 
and translations in the vernacular as a means of such education, 
Alfred here contends. He does not go quite so far as did the 
eccentric Henry Rochefort of yesterday, who strenuously refused 
to learn English lest his French style should suffer; but he does 
insist upon teaching Saxon children in Saxon. 

“ Therefore,” he says, “it seems better to me, if ye think so, 
for us also to translate some books which are most needful for 
all men to know into the language which we can all understand; 
and for you to do what we very easily can if we have quiet enough; 
so that all the sons of English free men who are rich enough to be 
able to devote themselves to it, be set to learn...... until they are 
well able to read English writing.” 

The children, he claims, should be taught to read English books 
and English translations of Latin books, and that this elementary 
stage of education should be common to all children of free birth. 
Yet, Alfred was no extremist. He hastens to add that Latin studies 
should follow in the case of boys being prepared for the higher 
offices in Church and state. In defence of translations, he fought 
the fight that St. Jerome had so valiantly fought before him, and 
added that if it is well to have the Holy Scriptures in the “ vulgar ” 
tongue, it is well to have also vernacular versions of other great 
books. 

One of the earliest translations made by King Alfred, was that 
of the Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of Britain. The 
monk of Jarrow had written his great work in Latin, as monks were 
ever wont to do, and Alfred deemed a vernacular version of it 
eminently desirable. Unlike his procedure with Orosius, he here 
clings closely to the original. But he does exercise his authority as 
an editor by condensing the text, omitting many purely theological 
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disquisitions, such accounts as that of the Easter controversy and 
certain documents of secondary importance. 

The translations of Boethius, Orosius, St. Gregory, and Bede 
are the only thoroughly accepted works of King Alfred. As was 
inevitable, the tradition of the King’s literary labors assumed 
legendary proportions a few generations after his death, until we 
have Ethelward protesting that nobody knows how many volumes 
Alfred wrote. He is credited with a treatise on falconry, a book 
of proverbs, the Martyr Book, and a translation of the fables of 
ZEsop. The Blooms, a collection of extracts translated from St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome and St. Gregory, is generally regarded as 
spurious, though its claims to authenticity were plausibly set forth 
by Wiilker and Hubbard in the last century. 

For the most part, the translations made by King Alfred were 
what we call liberal translations. His aim was to convey the 
meaning of the original rather than its form, and he frequently 
altered and embellished and paraphrased. He was ever ready to 
insert bits of information calculated to enlighten the prospective 
reader. Thus, where Orosius mentions that Marcus Fabius refused 
a triumph, Alfred inserts a description of a Roman triumph, and a 
brief account of the history and functions of the Roman senate. 
“ Even in his most faithful translation,” says Sedgefield, “ that of 
the Cura Pastoralis, King Alfred is by no means what in these days 
would be called literal; while in his Boethius it is the exception to 
find a passage of even a few lines rendered word for word.” 

All this was part of Alfred’s design to make his work of service 
to the reader. He had considerable ingenuity for inventing and 
adapting “ first aid’ devices for students. For one thing, he con- 
trived a lantern, first called into requisition, so the story goes, in 
connection with the candles by which the King measured his time. 
Again, we who take chapter headings and tables of contents as a 
matter of course, may well pause long enough to remember that for 
these accessories, in all but the most rudimentary form, we are 
indebted to King Alfred. 

In proportion to his historical importance and his influence as a 
patron of letters, King Alfred does not loom large in subsequent 
literature. Though numerous poems and dramas have been written 
around him, few of them possess more than an antiquarian interest. 
Milton entertained the thought of Alfred as an epic possibility, but 
eventually chose the theme of Paradise Lost. The ponderous 
Doctor Johnson had it in mind to write the life of Alfred, but 
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dictionary making and prosperity prevented him from realizing 
the project. One of the weakest plays by Sheridan Knowles is 
Alfred the Great; and one of the least inspired poems by the late 
Laureate, Alfred Austin, is England’s Darling. All in all, it would 
seem that Alfred the Great is best commemorated in English litera- 
ture by Wordsworth’s sonnet and Mr. Chesterton’s Ballad of the 
White Horse. 

In the English Chronicle, under the year 891-892, occurs the 
following entry: “ And three Scots came to King Alfred in a boat 
without oars from Hibernia, whence they had stolen away because, 
for the love of God, they would be on pilgrimage, they recked not 
whither. The boat in which they fared was wrought of three hides 
and a half, and they took with them enough food for seven nights. 
Then, after seven nights, they came to land in Cornwall, and then 
went they straight to King Alfred. Thus were they named: 
Dubslane, Maccbeth, and Maelinmum.” 

To the Gaelic rovers, Dubslane, Maccbeth, and Maelinmum, we 
owe the homage of our thanks; for they have let us into the secret 
of King Alfred’s influence asa patron of learning. That secret 
was a winning personality. His position in the nation counted for 
much and his kingly determination counted for more; but the 
greatest and most enduring factor in his efforts to restore and keep 
alight the vestal flame before the battered altar of learning, was 
his royalty of mind and heart that made friends and kept them; 
that drew Grimbald from Gaul, that wooed Asser from his beloved 
Wales, that spurred the three rovers from Ireland straightway to 
his feet. Alfred possessed the power of sweetly inciting others 
to fruitful effort, of inspiring confidence and affection in scholars 
and pupils alike. And it is this quality which, more even than the 
books he translated, and more than the galaxy of learned men 
that adorned his court, constitutes his true greatness as a patron 
of letters. 














“THE ENLARGING CONCEPTION OF GOD.” 
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yer HE avowed object of this volume of essays is a re- 
re iS yy construction of the concept of God “in terms of the 
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structive purpose is the intuitive and experimental 
as distinct from the dogmatic and abstract. The conclusion reached 
is that God must be conceived as somehow in the stream of social 
consciousness. He is not a great Concept, He is the great Toiler, 
Co-worker, Co-Sufferer, Sharer in human life and work.? He is 
the God of men of action. Theology must, therefore, be moralized, 
democratized, socialized.4 All must be re-expressed in terms of 
the ideals and conditions of the times. 

Thought thus becomes secondary to the great fact of life. 
And as life is fluent, thought must not remain static. There is no 
i revelation but that which our religious and spiritual experience offers 
i) to our interpretative insight. Christ is, therefore, not so much a 
Mediator as a Co-experimenter in the profundities of the religious 
consciousness. A sound theology is simply the facts of our per- 
sonal life writ large.© ‘The symbolism of the Cross points 
straight to a sympathetic, suffering God, Whose purposes are bound 
up with ours and Whose life is poured out in the world’s struggle.” ® 
“ How important, then, that our experience shall comprehend pro- 
i! foundly and sympathetically—yes, vicariously and vitally—the expe- 
rience and life of that Man Who was and is ‘humanity’s best Man.’”? 

Reconstruction is not a term that can honestly be employed in 
| connection with this volume. One does not speak of reconstructing 
a concept when the purpose is to strip it of all specific meaning, 
and to destroy the original message which it bore. If men desire 
to reject the truths of Christianity, let them be candid about it, 
and not try to conceal under consecrated Christian phrases a view 
i! of God and life which is anything but Christian. The late Goldwin 
Smith characterized all such efforts as “ Christianity on rollers,” 
and said he much preferred proclaiming himself an agnostic to 
talking a language in which he no longer believed. The author 
of this volume evidently prefers the occupation of a wolf in sheep’s 


4By Herbert Alden Youtz. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
*Page 46. 3 Ibid. *Page 73. 5Page 185. *Page 184. ™Page 185. 
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clothing. Goldwin Smith chose the only fitting course. Wolf that 
he was, he did not wear any fleecy verbal coat of concealment. 

Imagine a professor of “Christian” theology declaring that 
supernaturalism means no more than “the divine presence and 
power in the human;”® mere immanence, in other words. Can 
he be unaware of the fact that the Christian conception of God 
is immanence plus transcendence? That in the thought of Chris- 
tianity from the beginning, God was never regarded as isolated 
from the world, but only as distinct from it? That He is im- 
manent without being identical, transcendent without being separate 
or aloof? And does the author think that in proposing the half- 
truth of the Divine Immanence, he is helping us to “ enlarge” 
our conception of God? Why does he not say outright that he 
is a pantheist, instead of hiding behind an ill-disguised medley 
of Hegel and Bergson, contentiously set forth as a reconstruc- 
tion of Christian theology? Giving a Bergsonian turn to the 
Lord’s saying, that He came in order to give men a greater 
abundance of /ife, is an anachronistic interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures which reflects no credit on the author’s scholarship. One 
may read anything into a text. The question, however, is whether 
it is there to be read out of it. 

The author would humanize God so thoroughly as to banish 
the Divine, in the genuine Christian sense, from religion and 
theology. Has he never heard of the supernatural as an assimila- 
tion of the life of man to the life of God? And does he realize 
that by reversing the process, and assimilating the life of God 
to the life of man, he is lowering God to our level, not uplifting 
us up to His? “ The type of thought which separates God from 
the world and makes the token of His presence a miraculous oc- 
currence is supernaturalism.”® We blush for his scholarship and 
acquaintance with the history of Christian doctrine when he fathers 
such a statement as this. Surely, he does not regard the Deists 
as original founts of Christian teaching. We should very much 
like to have him quote other sources for supernaturalism of the 
kind mentioned. In fact, the suspicion grows, as one proceeds, 
that the author is not any too well acquainted with the views he 
is criticizing. “ Plena indulgentia quotidie,’?® for instance. 
The Latin is on a par with the author’s idea of indulgences, and 
equally as correct. He insinuates** that not until recently was 
metaphor distinguished from meaning in Christian theology. This 


®Page 37. * Ibid, Page 158. “Page 84. 
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is in large measure true of Protestant scholasticism, but Protestant 
scholasticism is the least part of Christian theology, and not a faith- 
ful chapter always, either. Let him pummel the Reform doc- 
trines to his heart’s content, provided he drop the large adjective 
“ Christian ” when speaking of them. 

Professor Youtz entertains the superficial opinion that feudal- 
istic government and custom influenced the conceptions of Christian 
theology.’* It would be interesting to see some detailed proofs 
attempted of this assertion which Loofs has shown to be without 
foundation. And so the story runs. . Everything is dismissed 
that does not correspond with his pragmatic theory of the nature 
and function of human concepts. On this theory, which he no- 
where establishes, but merely illustrates, as if illustrations were 
proofs of the exclusive truth of his contention, all his criticism 
depends. It is the dogma by which he destroys dogma; the un- 
established prejudgment on which he rests and reposes his colossal 
work of destruction, euphemistically called “ putting new wine in 
old bottles.” We wish he had tested the old wine a little—he 
does not seem to have done anything more than empty the bottles 
without previously acquainting himself with their specific contents. 

One thing we must point out as showing how ill acquainted 
the author is with some, at least, of the subjects of his criticism. 
On page 156 occurs the following: “ We are all familiar with the 
mechanical logic by which J. H. Newman (sic) satisfied his soul 
that there must be somewhere an automatic safety device for 
religious hearts longing for certainty.” The mechanical logic of 
Newman! Shades of the champion of the “ illative sense” and 
“ intuition!’ Can the author be at all familiar with the intensely 
psychological Oratorian, to whom logic was as dust, and life, de- 
veloping life, the thing that chiefly mattered in the quest of truth? 
The author should reserve his spleen and humor about “ automatic 
safety devices,” until he is sure of applying his wit where it will 
not reveal his lack of knowledge. His characterization of Newman 
is unworthy and untrue. A writer should take better aim before 
firing. Else his readers will think that he would rather be critical 
than right, and this is the impression which the volume under re- 
view creates at almost every turn. 

We will not say anything about the style. ‘“ Dope” and “ de- 
livering the goods” are, no doubt, most appropriate concessions 
to the Zeit-Geist, in a work that recognizes no other Divinity. A 
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reconstruction of the Christian conception of God? Fuss and 


‘fustian! It is a whittling-down of the conception to one half of 


its original stature, in the mind of one who sees in God and 
Christ and Christianity nothing more than “ cosmic means” and 
helps to man’s social regeneration. 

These essays of Professor Youtz are here reviewed at length, 
not because there is anything deep, original, or powerful about 
them, but because they afford an occasion for exposing the short- 
comings of the philosophy to which their production is due. A 
hurried glance at history will show how such a standpoint as the 
author’s came to be adopted, and how this spirit of “ reconstruct- 
ing” arose. 

Kant, wrongly thinking the mind’s power of analysis limited 
to the banal statement that A is A, was led to believe that a knowl- 
edge of external reality was beyond our ken. An intellect that 
could do no more than proclaim the identity of A with A was well- 
nigh useless; and from this falsely supposed limitation of thought 
as thought, arose the chronic charge that the intellect is static: a 
charge we are as tired of hearing as Aristides was of being called 
the “just.” Kant failed to see, early enough to be of profit, that 
the mind can analyze the essential relations of a subject as well 
as its “ essence; ” and the result was that he regarded all the con- 
cepts framed by the intellect as isolated and unrelated: an error 
which modern psychology has repudiated, and one which Professor 
Youtz repeatedly condemns, while still retaining the false conse- 
quences which Kant drew from it. The fact of the matter, inde- 
pendently of all theories, is the reciprocity and interdependence 
of all our mental states. The mind is a life, and not a checker- 
board. Why does Professor Youtz admit this fact, and then 
assume the contrary as the basis for a destructive principle of 
criticism? Not concepts, but his concept of concepts, we venture 
to say, should be made the subject of reformation and disavowal. 

But let that pass. Kant, as we said, cut the mind off from 
reality, and for the reason, or rather lack of such, just mentioned. 
Very well, said Fichte. If the mind cannot reach the reality out- 
side it, why the simplest thing in the world to do is to bring reality 
into consciousness, and dismiss the thought that there is, can, or 
need be anything outside at all. The presence of reality to con- 
sciousness thus became the presence of reality im consciousness; 
and that is how immanence became exclusive of transcendence. 
Not a very creditable origin, surely, of the doctrine which the 
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author burdens himself to convey—that God is immanent without 
also being transcendent. 

All “externals” had perforce to go in such a view—sacri- 
ficed to a supposition. The notions of God, reality, truth, life, 
revelation, grace, authority had all to be reinterpreted in an im- 
manentist sense. They lost their character as representations of a 
reality distinct from themselves. There was no “help” now 
possible from the “ outside.” The world was ours, God was in it 
and of it—its ideal, its pulsating spirit, its flying goal; and we 
are God’s progressive self-manifestation. 

Such is the pedigree of the idea which Professor Youtz in- 
vokes to destroy the Christian conception of God. No proof of 
it is offered. No proof of it was ever attempted by anybody. 
Fichte merely thought it was the only way of bringing Kant’s 
divorced subject and object together, and that is the sole guarantee, 
philosophically or historically, which immanence enjoys. So we are 
asked in the name of this unestablished, haphazard assumption 
to deprive ourselves of God, grace, salvation, revelation, and the 
whole world of the Supernatural. Me miserum! 


Principtis obsta: sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala per longas invaluere moras. 


“ Fichte, I believe in thee,” is the new credo to which the 
Professor of Christian Theology in Auburn Theological Seminary 
would have us bow and subscribe. All concepts are “ outworn ” 
that do not tally with the idea of immanence, first made exclusive 
and overruling by the German champion of universal Ich-heit. 
The author rings the changes on this idea all through the volume. 
Grace, he says, is “inhuman” help; and so it is, from the ex- 
clusive standpoint of immanence. But that exclusiveness of stand- 
point is the whole matter at issue, and the author merrily assumes 
it as a truth established. That is why he decries the idea that the 
Incarnation is “ humiliation.” On the contrary, it was a “ glory ” 
for God, so he says, to become man, since man represents all the 
“ divine” potentialities there are, have been, or ever will be. 

The volume is a very potent illustration of the destructive 
influence which an uncontrolled, uncriticized, unthreshed general 
idea may have on the mental life of an individual. It is an object- 
lesson of the fate awaiting all those who neglect to think their 
presuppositions out, and to pound them thoroughly in the crucible 
of criticism before yielding to their sway. 








THE ORIGINAL CHILD. 
BY KATHERINE KENNEDY. 


Sia ANE said, when I invited her to my luncheon, that 

ns. Na} she owned three children with personalities that did 
not harmonize, and therefore she must stay home 
and keep peace at the table. It seemed a foolish 
sacrifice to me, and I suggested a certain old-fash- 
ioned remedy that might enable her children to endure each other’s 
society for one brief repast, but Jane would not consider it. “I 
believe,” she said, “ that each child has a right to its own person- 
ality, and since I have three that naturally conflict, I must pay 
the penalty.” And such pride was there in her tone that my 
sympathy died at its birth. It was this clear note of pride that 
appeared again in Emily’s voice, when, on my way from church, 
I overtook her walking with her two young daughters. She was 
a pattern for the modern matron, tall and elegant, between two 
slender slips of herself. As I came up, the children stepped forward 
and made such a pretty picture walking together in their cloaks 
and bonnets of blue and brown, that I began to congratulate her 
on possessing a pair so similar. “They are such perfect com- 
panions,”’ I said. Emily laughed softly. ‘“‘ They look like perfect 
companions, but really they are not. You see,” and it was here 
that laughter gave way to pride, “they are such distinct indi- 
vidualities; they cannot often agree.” 

I went my way wondering what promise these children gave 
that prompted the pride in the maternal voice; what great gifts 
were to be developed that would finally repay them for all the loss 
they are now enduring; for the games that are started so blithely 
and wrecked before the end; for the excursions that are planned 
in happy zeal and abandoned in bad humor; for the hundred and 
one diversions that depend upon the interest and help of several, 
and are impossible to one child. 

Emily is indeed the modern matron. And, like Jane, she is 
sacrificing herself and her children in the effort to meet that newest 
of modern demands, that parents and teachers preserve the indi- 
viduality of the child. It is an order whose value is spoiled by its 
vagueness. It should, I think, be accompanied by directions for 
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the process of preserving. The suggestion that parents first catch 
the individual trait would be a good beginning. This definite direc- 
tion would start activity, and activity would surely be a happy 
change for parents. The sight they now display, as they sit helpless 
and inert, admiring the erratic and useless sprouts the child nature 
throws out is half-pathetic, half-absurd. Cultivation is neglected 
in favor of a wilding growth; the wisdom of Solomon is at last 
denied, and the new, the amazing, is expected. Does Bobby drag 
mud into the house and slam doors as he goes: he is but manifesting 
the initiative and force of a future pathfinder. Does Marion 
quarrel with regrettable readiness: is it not a sign of the artistic 
temperament? Such crops of thistles are patiently endured by 
parents in the hope of a profitable harvest. And while they wait, 
they console themselves for many bruises by recalling the difficult 
dispositions of genius; of Carlyle or Goethe or more probably of 
Whistler. If it be claimed that Shakespeare was amiable, and so, 
too, was Raphael, we are advised to advance nearer the twentieth 
century. The medizval period is one that is not to be trusted for 
dependable models. But look at Whistler. They cannot be de- 
ceived in Whistler. He appears in London, and is a law unto 
himself in dress and in behavior. He wears a queer hat and a coat 
that reaches to his heels. He invites people to dinner, and keeps 
them and the dinner waiting while he splashes audibly in his bath. 
He is a famous law breaker. He does as he pleases, yet at the same 
time he justifies himself by producing a pure flower of original act. 
Even at the cost of much discomfort, reflects the American parent, 
it would be a brave thing to supply another Whistler for a wanting 
and expectant country. 

But how was Whistler educated for his distinguished part? 
By what system was his mind trained, and yet left free and unre- 
pressed for his future’s work? It is strange but true that Whistler 
instead of being the product of the laissez faire and the elective 
system, was educated in the most exacting school in the world: the 
military academy at West Point. Consequently, his mind was not 
left free and unrepressed, but was vigorously cultivated and directed. 
It was no doubt due to this stern method, that he showed such a 
deep respect for establishled law. It was only in matters of dress 
and in behavior that Whistler was a law unto himself; in art he 
was obedient and compliant. He advises no exertion toward the 
new, the undiscovered. He left us those few poetic words of advice 
which St. Gaudens afterwards chose for his memorial tablet at 
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West Point (an endorsement that well doubles their worth): “ The 
story of the beautiful is already complete, hewn in the marbles of 
the Parthenon and broidered with the birds upon the fan of Hoku- 
son.” “The story of the beautiful is already complete ’—then 
may Bobbie step softly and close the door gently, for the way to 
originality is often through a course of obedience. 

“ The best of originality is not that it be new,” says Carlyle. 
The best of originality is undoubtedly that it be true and brave; 
and not recklessly brave but thoughtfully, knowingly brave. It is, 
I think, generally acknowledged that truth can be cultivated in 
children, but there is some disagreement as to the way to develop 
bravery. It is commonly said that corporal punishment produces 
cowards, and we have mercifully eliminated it. But the small boy 
still holds a vigorous blow in high regard. While yet in infancy, 
he learns that his courage in giving, his hardihood in withstanding, 
gives him rank in the world of small boys. He gets his discipline 
in spite of our effeminate conclusions. It was the beating received 
from a bully that aroused the ambition of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
the act of paying the compliment back in the same hardy coin first 
convinced the great scientist of his own worth and power. 

Originality is a sturdy growth, and one that does not require 
careful nursing. “Under the mouldiest conventions a man of 
native force prospers just as well as in the newest world,” says 
Emerson, and the life of Goethe, the most original man of the 
nineteenth century, fittingly illustrates this assertion. Albert Biel- 
schoveski thus describes the system of the elder Goethe: “ His 
systematic, exacting method forced all his children’s individualities 
into one rigid pedagogical mould; he always demanded tangible 
evidence of utility, and insisted upon a consistency and perseverance 
thoroughly distasteful to young children.” The advocate of the 
laissez faire idea and the elective system will no doubt say that I 
quote a glorious exception to prove a rule. And yet, is it not true 
that a goodly part of every distinct individuality is a certain power 
of resistance? And is it not also true that resistance is developed 
by opposing pressure rather than by laxity or freedom? It is not 
a new thought that entire liberty produces a discouraging inertia. 
The dear sister of Charles Lamb, commenting on the weakening 
effect prosperity has had upon his passion for old prints, says: 
“ Now you have nothing to do but walk into Coluaghi’s and buy 
a wilderness of Leonardo’s. Yet do you?” And in the same way 
it might be said of the student confronted with the elective system, 
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now he has liberty to pursue the studies best fitted to his individual 
development. Yet does he? And does the college to-day yield a 
larger number of singular and original characters than it did in 
Emerson’s time? . 

In her very charming and sensible book on the education of 
little children, the Dotoressa Montessori recommends her method of 
discipline especially to her American readers, because it is based 
upon liberty. Turning to the chapter on discipline, I find this: 
“When the teachers were weary of my observations, they began 
to allow the children to do whatever they pleased...... Then I had 
to intervene to show with what absolute rigor it is necessary to 
hinder and, little by little, suppress all those things that we must 
not do, so that the child may come to discern clearly between good 
and evil.” 

American parents are more consistent, but less wise. Not only 
parents, but educators as well, hold the words “ hinder ” and “ sup- 
press” in deep disfavor. Theirs is indeed a doctrine of liberty and 
a process of indiscriminate expansion. They provide an education 
that does not enable the child to discern clearly between good and 
evil. The result is that he too often mistakes the erratic for the 
original, the discordant for the sincere. That is the reason the 
inharmony among Jane’s children causes pride. It is assuredly 
no foundation for maternal hopes. It is but the ugly product of a 
gaping space, and yet in such a vacancy Jane might plant something 
beautiful and lasting; a friendship that would supply such happi- 
ness and destroy no talents. A generation ago this would be every- 
day wisdom, but now it is curiously held that cleverness is opposed 
to goodness. “ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 
But the modern parent wants his sweet maid clever, He has no 
ambition to produce 2 female edition of the famous William Dobbin, 
whose name implies, as Thackeray intended it should, that the char- 
acter that is sincere and kind (though admirable) is as graceless 
asacart horse. However, after giving the good William full credit 
for all his sturdy virtues, does he excel in sincerity or loving loyalty 
that gay and quick-witted heroine, Elizabeth Bennett? Here we 
have a character in which goodness and cleverness are blended in 
equal measure. Here, too, we have a character as original as was 
ever created. This famous and favorite child of Miss Austen’s 
genius may be studied with great profit. 

What amazingly original thing does she do to earn her high 
distinction? She hurries across country roads and fields to care 
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for her sister who is sick at Netherfield. She enters the breakfast 
room there and stands upright and serene, in her muddy boots and 
skirts, before the contemptuous eyes of the elegant ladies who lived 
there. She matches Darcy’s pride with her own in a spirit of 
brilliant impertinence. With touching resignation, she accepts his 
harsh criticism of her family, because she sees that his words are 
true. Her intelligence is revealed in flashes of gay talk. But see 
her when the news of her sister’s shameful elopement reaches her. 
Her proud lover is in the room, but she is wild to be at home to 
share the shame, to bear the burden. And later, when the family 
is relieved by news of the necessary marriage, in the chorus that 
expresses the family satisfaction, is heard one unselfish cry of com- 
passion. It is Elizabeth’s voice, which often has been heard in 
irony and in sarcasm, which now cries: ‘“‘ Wretched as is his char- 
acter, we are forced to rejoice, O Lydia.” Like Whistler, Miss 
Austen looked for nothing new. From the story of the beautiful in 
character, she chose such qualities as the loyalty of Ruth, the gaiety 
and independence of Rosalind, and added the honesty of her own 
incomparable mind to fashion the most charming and original 
heroine in English fiction. 

We are told that Miss Austen had a rare genius for selection, 
and this is a point which should interest those parents who, like 
Emily and Jane, are engaged in developing the original child. For, 
after all, the trial which life imposes before awarding her prize is 
often, not a trial of adventure, but the trial which Shakespeare sets 
for Portia’s lover. 

“Ah me, the word to choose!” It is the fair Portia herself who 
apprehensively murmers these words as she gazes on the hazardous 
test which shall decide her fate. The word “choose,” she feels, 
is too closely related to chance. But when Bassanio, the soldier 
and the scholar, stands before the three caskets, chance is sternly 
eliminated. He has no need for such mysterious aid: a cultivated 
mind produces the guides for a wise choice; a scholar’s wisdom 
and a scholar’s sober taste prompts his scorn of mere ornament; 
a soldier’s courage dares the threat upon the leaden casket which his 
cautious predecessors have evaded. It is all logical, it is all reason- 
able, as Shakespeare shows. Bassanio had been trained to choose. 
And by whom? In the beginning, no doubt, by some quaint Venetian 
matron who hated evil and loved the good, and who had, at the 
same time, not the slightest concern or sympathy with the originality 
of the child. 











THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PIUS X. 
BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 


@UST a year ago Pius X., in many respects the most 
striking and attractive figure amongst the Pontiffs of 
recent times, was called to his reward. A large 
volume? of close on a thousand pages has been pub- 
lished lately, in which the abundant and remarkable 

— ee his reign is given in extenso. It seems to be both 

seasonable, and advisable as well, to bring before the general Catho- 

lic public some, at least, of the saintly Pope’s bold initiations and 
notable achievements in Church government. 

It was a moment as dramatic as any in ecclesiastical history 
when, late in the evening of August 3, 1903, Cardinal Gruscha 
rose in the Conclave assembled to elect a successor to Leo XIIL., 
and communicated Austria’s veto against Cardinal Rampolla. Till 
then the great Cardinal had received the majority of votes, but 
a few more were needed to make the requisite two-thirds. The 
exercise of Austria’s veto brought about the election of Cardinal 
Sarto, who assumed the name of Pius X. The new Pope was 
sixty-eight years of age, of humble birth, without any special attain- 
ments, but remarkable for his holy life and his success in all the 
grades of pastoral ministry. Yet he was destined, during the eleven 
years of his reign, to modify profoundly old customs, and to inaug- 
urate changes which for many decades to come will perpetuate 
his memory and his name. 

On ascending the Papal throne, Pius X. immediately manifested 
that simplicity and amiability which had characterized him all 
through life. He was the declared foe of unnecessary ceremony, 
and he quietly but firmly put aside the extremely rigid etiquette 
which until then had prevailed at the Vatican. He refused to allow 
anyone to kiss his foot; he would not permit persons received in 
private audience to kneel during the interview; he repeatedly 
invited even simple priests to his table. When it was pointed out to 
him that the Pope always used to dine alone, he replied, “ If Urban 
VIII. had the right to make that rule, Pius X. has the right to 
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abolish it.” He dispensed also with various servants and equipages 

which he did not believe essential. The Swiss guards were reduced 
in number; out of a large stud of horses only two were retained 
for his rare drives in the Vatican gardens. “ What does an old 
man need seven cooks for,” he asked, “to make him a bowl of 
soup?” and the chefs too had to go. These changes, small in them- 
selves, were very symptomatic of the new pontificate. They showed 
that the Pope was modern in the best sense of that word, that he 
was determined to move with the times, and meet all their good 
impulses more than half-way. They were also realizations in his 
own home and life of the beautiful words he had made the device 
of his reign, “To restore all things in Christ.” Nor was his 
preaching every Sunday in the Cortile di San Damaso a less striking 
or less significant innovation. Not since the days of Innocent VI. 
(1352-1362) had a Pope preached in public; but Pius X. was 
anxious to give an example in his own person of that fatherly 
solicitude towards the flock which afterwards he enjoined on all 
the pastors of the world. 

The Holy Father was barely three months reigning when his 
decree concerning Church music was promulgated, November 22, 
1903. Shortly after he ordered a new edition of the Gregorian 
chant, and again and again in letters to cardinals, bishops, and noted 
sacred musicians such as Abbé Haberl and Dom Pothier, he showed 
unmistakably the importance he attached to these liturgical reforms. 
The Pope looked on Church music as a prayer, meant to aid the 
faithful and to stimulate their devotion; he was determined to 
banish from choirs whatever did not tend directly to that end. 

With the same object in view, that of increasing fervor and 
devotion, the Pope modified considerably existing discipline con- 
cerning the reception of Holy Communion. He was particularly 
anxious that children should be admitted to the Holy Table as early 
as possible; he wished them, and indeed all the faithful, to aim 
at daily Communion, for he saw in that Divine Food the preserver 
of childish innocence and the inspirer of youthful ideal; while with 
regard to the sick he permitted that those who had been ill a month, 
and did not show signs of speedy recovery, might receive Holy 
Communion twice a week without fasting if they lived under the 
same roof ‘with the Blessed Sacrament, and twice a month if the 
Sacred Host ‘had to be brought to them in their homes. Only those 
accustomed to pastoral ministry can fully realize what a boon the 
Pope thereby conferred on the sick. In the case of many diseases, 
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such as consumption and fevers, it is almost impossible for the 
patient to remain all night without a drink, and it was extremely 
difficult to square practice and theory under the old discipline. 

A similar benignant idea—namely, to increase devotion but 
at the same time harmonize old customs to new needs and condi- 
tions—presided over the reform of the breviary, perhaps the most 
far-reaching change inaugurated under the late Pontiff. Another 
Pius, fifth of the name, reduced the breviary to the form we are 
accustomed to see. Two centuries later Benedict XIV., the most 
learned of all the Popes, intended to subject it to a thorough 
revision, but time and life failed him. It was reserved to Pius X. 
to take up, and carry to an admirable, devotional, and successful 
conclusion, this great undertaking. This latest reform of the 
breviary embraces two distinct parts. The first is a new division 
of the Psalter into seven separate parts, so that special prayers are 
appropriated for each day, and all the hundred and fifty Psalms 
are recited within the course of each week. This new edition 
of the Psalter accompanied the Bull Divino Afflatu, and came into 
immediate use some three years ago. Another part (not likely 
to appear for several years yet), projected by the Pope and put 
into the hands of a commission by him for adequate study and 
investigation, is a complete revision of the Lives of the Saints 
contained in the breviary, and of the Missal as well. Here, again, 
one cannot help remarking the splendid sanity of our late Holy 
Father, and the wisdom with which he adapted means to ends. 
The long Sunday offices of Lent and Advent, under which every 
busy pastor must have groaned times innumerable, were suppressed 
altogether, and a short office substituted, which can be said with 
devotion by the ordinary mortal. 

Pius X., though no scholar himself, was yet always mindful of 
the claims of scholarship, and he was careful to group around him 
men whose varied erudition and culture might shed lustre on the 
Church. Indeed he fully merits the name of the Papal Justinian, 
for what the ancient emperor did for the heterogeneous legislation 
of his vast dominions, Pius has done for the laws of the Church. 
Had the Pope attempted nothing more than the Codification of 
Canon Law, that alone would have sufficed to immortalize his reign. 
On January 19, 1904, he signed the decree Arduum Sane, in which 
he announced his intention of codifying the canons, and he appointed 
a Board of Cardinals to take the task in hand. As Secretary to 
this cardinalatial commission he chose the greatest living canonist, 
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Monsignor Gasparri, then Archbishop of Czesarea and Secretary to 
the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, to-day 
Cardinal Secretary of State to Benedict XV. A few weeks later 
a circular letter from the Secretary of State (March 25, 1904), 
announced to the episcopate of the world the project, and gave 
the names of certain consultors of international reputation. Shortly 
after, April 6, 1904, Monsignor Gasparri wrote to all Catholic uni- 
versities, asking the collaboration of their Professors of Canon 
Law in drawing up the preliminary sketches for the chapters and 
divisions of the proposed codification. The work has been pro- 
gressing since; about eighteen months ago portions of it were 
sent to bishops, and they were asked to make any suggestions or 
criticisms they might deem advisable. A considerable time must 
yet elapse before this gigantic task will be completed; but certain 
specimens have already seen the light, and have even been put into 
practice. Among these, so to speak, advance excerpts from the 
future code may be mentioned: the decree Ne Temere, August 2, 
1907, which prescribed a new discipline in matrimonial procedures; 
the decree Maxima Cura, which laid down new rules for the 
removal of pastors; the decree A Remotissima, December 31, 1909, 
which modified the dispositions of Benedict XIII. and Benedict 
XIV. concerning the visits of bishops to the Holy See, and which 
also laid down new formulas to be followed by the bishop in the 
official Relatio on his diocese; the catalogue of the privileges of 
Cardinals, which was published December 20, 1911. 

The legislation enacted by the late Pontiff concerning the mem- 
bers of religious orders and students at seminaries is extremely 
abundant. One would say that he was haunted by the preoccupa- 
tion of making the members of the clergy, both regular and secular, 
as perfect as possible. Thus a decree of July 16, 1905, obliged 
every candidate for orders in Rome to pass an examination before 
the Cardinal-Vicar. In the following year this regulation was 
extended to all Italy and the adjacent islands. The decree Ecclesia 
Christi, September 7, 1909 (similar to the decree Vetuit, December 
22, 1905, for seminarians), strictly forbade to receive as novices 
or to admit to profession persons expelled from religious or lay 
colleges for misconduct, those who had been dismissed from an 
order either as novices or professed, and those professed members 
who had obtained dispensation from their vows. But nowhere is 
the Pope’s zeal for a saintly and self-sacrificing clergy more clearly 
seen or more earnestly expressed than in his magnificent Exrhortatio 
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ad Clerum Catholicum, August 4, 1908. This encyclical letter, 
published on the fiftieth anniversary of his own ordination, ex- 
presses in the clearest manner the aims and ambitions of his whole 
pontificate. ‘‘ Our chief desire is to see entirely worthy of their 
mission, those who have assumed the burden of the priesthood..... 
Consequently, as soon as we were raised to the supreme pastorate, 
ore We thought it Our duty to urge Our venerable brothers, the 
bishops of the Catholic world, to devote all their care to forming 
Clirist in those whose mission it is to form Christ in others...... 
We begin our exhortation, dear sons, by urging on you that sanctity 
of life which your dignity requires.” The Pope, too, was most 
anxious that the studies of Religious should be thoroughly adequate 
for the right fulfillment of their duties later. By a declaration 
of September 7, 1909, he laid down the proficiency novices should 
have acquired previous to ordination. In a subsequent decree, 
December 17, 1909, he maintained still more strongly the doctrine of 
his former declaration; while by the decree Ad Explorandum, 
August 27, 1910, he signified that he did not consider it expedient 
to neglect study entirely during the period of noviceship. Another 
notable pronouncement on the religious life is the decree Sacrosanta 
Dei Ecclesia, January 1, 1911, which regulates the solemn profession 
of lay members of religious orders. Its main provisions are as 
follows: (1) the length of the postulate is fixed at a minimum 
period of two years; (2) the noviceship may not commence until 
the subject is twenty-one, and is to last at least one year; (3) 
then follows profession with simple vows for six years; (4) only 
after these many steps may solemn profession be granted, and this 
too is null unless the subject has completed his thirtieth year. 
Many more pages might be filled without completing the cata- 
logue of the holy Pontiff’s activities in the various departments of 
Church government; for instance, his condemnation of modernism; 
his endeavors to promote the teaching of the Catechism; his reform 
of the Curia and the Roman Congregations; his removal of Canada 
and the United States, which until then had been considered “ Mis- 
sion Countries,’ from the jurisdiction of the Propaganda, and his 
bringing them under the regular discipline and procedure of the 
Church; his wise dispositions for the conduct of future conclaves 
assembled to elect a Pope. But in order not to encroach too much 
on space, I shall refer to merely one other point, destined to have 
far-reaching results and too important to be omitted. By the con- 
stitution Commissum Nobis, January 20, 1904, he utterly and for- 
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ever abolished the right of veto which (within certain narrow limits) 
Austria, France, and Spain had been permitted to exercise over 
Papal elections. Any person presuming to present such veto, even 
indirectly, was punished by immediate excommunication, the absolu- 
tion from which was expressly reserved to the future Pope. 

From this brief summary, it is evident that Pius X. possessed, 
to a high degree, the rare gift of prudent government, and consum- 
mate skill in the choice of instruments, and the adaptation of means 
to ends. Not a distinguished writer like Cardinal Capecelatro, not 
? a deep theologian like Cardinal Satolli, not a trained diplomat and 
elegant scholar like Cardinal Rampolla, still the ensemble of his 
qualities, the balance and equipoise of his mind were most admirable 
and effective. His spirituality inflamed the piety of all his children; 
his zeal and independence prompted him to prune away abuses 
unsparingly, to promote learning and initiative, to direct Catholic 
activities into new avenues of endeavor. 

And just as remarkable as the wisdom of his rule was the 
beautiful, kindly simplicity of his life. Unspoiled by power, un- 
| changed by elevation, he ever remained a true and tender-hearted 

pastor. Fond of children and of the poor, enjoying a chat and an 
amusing story, deeply attached to his old sisters, amidst all the 
glories of the Vatican, his heart and life were those of a holy old 
country curé. And what could be more pathetic or self-sacrificing 
than his refusal to provide for those sisters he loved so well? He 
would not lay anything aside for them, but he besought his successor 
to grant them a small monthly pension for their declining years. 
That little anecdote mirrors perfectly the unworldliness of Pius 
X., and his trusting, childlike nature; and no doubt, too, but that 
it will be told in centuries to come to his honor, and will shine 
resplendent when more showy deeds have long since been buried 
in oblivion. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S RING. 
BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 
I. 


SaaSLE Mammy sitting in state on the cushioned armchair 
yi which had been sent down for her use, from the big 
house to the comfortable cottage that had been built 

SS for her by her former master, Mr. Edward Sewall, 
Ct with a vivid hued turban upon her head, a bright 
colored dress of striped gingham, and strings of beads about her 
neck, was not unlike one of those gorgeous peonies that adorned 
the garden at the back. Mammy had been a slave, and looked back 
even yet with a mingling of melancholy and a tinge of regret to 
“dem agonizing slav’ry days,’ of which she often sang in a voice, 
once melodious, but now cracked with age. The truth was that she 
had known little of the horrors of slavery and felt all its compensa- 
tions, having been passed from one Catholic family to another in 
early childhood. 

She had been now for a term of years the beloved freed 
slave of the Sewall family, with whose fortunes she had always 
identified herself. In particular she had attached herself to the sole 
daughter, now at home, of the present owner of the Sewall home- 
stead, who had been named from some French ancestor, Marguerite. 
The girl was of a peculiar whiteness of complexion—thrown into 
relief by chestnut-brown hair—and it showed almost transparent in 
the light. Mammy who had been her nurse often told with a 
chuckle how Marguerite, as a child, had stood before her one day, 
and looking up into the ebony face had inquired earnestly : 

“ Mammy, I wonder why you are so black? ” 

“T dunno, chile,” the nurse had replied, “ excep’ de clay got 
burned in de cookin’! ” 

Marguerite, much distressed at the suggestion, had exclaimed, 
“Oh, poor mammy!” Then she had added, thoughtfully, looking 
down upon her own milk-white hand which lay near that of the 
negress, “ Praps, Mammy, I wasn’t done enough.” 

“ Bless de chile!” Ole Mammy used to say, in telling the story, 
“ you is jes’ superfine clay.” 
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And superfine clay Marguerite Sewall was. Not only as to 
her appearance, which remained delicate and fragile despite her ex- 
cellent health, but in her qualities of mind and heart. She was 
still quite young when, by the death of her mother, she became the 
mistress of her father’s luxurious mansion, to every department of 
which she attended with a scrupulous fidelity, that made it 
the model establishment of the country. She took earnestly to 
heart the sorrows and joys of the humblest of their dependents, 
those who lived under her roof, or those who occupied the adjacent 
cabins. Idolized by the servants and by such of the freed slaves 
who still lived upon the Sewall estate, she constituted the chief joy 
of Edward Sewall himself. 

Improved and modernized, the dwelling over which Marguerite 
presided, was one of those which had been built long ago by the 
first Catholic settlers who had sailed up the Chesapeake, and had 
brought to the New World, with the Cross, the first complete 
exemplar not only of religious liberty, but of religious equality for 
all. Marguerite’s great grandfather had been one of those gallant 
gentlemen who, under the first Lord Baltimore, had fled from 
religious persecution in the Old World, and after founding “ the 
land of the sanctuary ” for the oppressed of all creeds, had lived to 
become the victim of Puritan intolerance. 

Marguerite Sewall’s childhood had been nourished upon those 
tales of Catholic chivalry which forever illustrates the history of 
Maryland. She was conversant with the story of The Ark and The 
Dove, coming up the broad stream to make peaceful negotiation 
with the Indians for the lands that had been assigned to them by the 
British sovereign. She had never tired of hearing of Fathers 
White and Altham, of the intrepid John Lewger, convert and finally 
priest; and of Father Fitzherbert boldly defending before the 
persecuting Council his right to preach and teach in the Name of 
Christ. She knew the names and the particular exploits of each one 
of those Catholic gentlemen who had resisted, some of them 
unto death, the aggression of the infamous Coode and his horde of 
fanatics who, resembling certain unprincipled agitators of the 
present day, strove with lying stories to subvert that liberty which 
the Catholics had established. And amongst them all, Marguerite, 
as a child, had singled out Henry Darnall, who had borne himself 
so bravely in those struggles of the past, and who had somehow 
appealed more than all the rest to her imagination. She had pro- 
cured a picture of her hero, which was still hanging in her room, 
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and around that handsome head she had woven all sorts of 
romances. 

This preference on her part had been fostered not a little by 
old Mammy, who had numberless stories to tell about “de ole 
families,” but most of all concerning the Darnalls, who long ago had 
been masters of the nearest plantation to the Sewalls, from which, in 
fact, a whole wilderness had separated them, and had been the 
intimate friends of the latter. It was on that plantation that 
Mammy had first seen the light. Her parents had been slaves there, 
and so she had always felt her allegiance to be divided between 
the two families. 


II. 


One exquisite summer evening Marguerite had gone down for 
a chat with Mammy, which she knew to be one of the old woman’s 
chief pleasures. For few were so willing to listen to all that the 
latter had to tell of the brave days of old. Mammy’s armchair had 
been brought out of doors, that she might enjoy the balmy flower- 
scented air. Some hundreds of yards distant they could see, as 
they sat, the river full of memories, stained with the orange and 
crimson and fiery scarlet of a gorgeous sunset. Up in the trees 
above some birds were singing the last peaceful notes that heralded 
the calm of the night. Mammy, inspired by the view of the river, 
or the beauty of the scene, began to tell of the days, which her 
mother had remembered well, when ocean ships could sail up to the 
very shores of the greater plantations. Merchantmen offered their 
splendid cargo of gold and gems, rich silk from the Orient, pre- 
serves and spices, for the inspection of the planters, sometimes mak- 
ing advantageous sales, but their officers always enjoying that 
hospitality which knew no limits. The freedom of the great houses 
was theirs, and in return they often bestowed curious or costly 
presents. 

Marguerite was sitting on a low stool at Mammy’s side, listen- 
ing, for the hundredth time, to one of her nurse’s favorite stories. 
With even more than her usual dramatic eloquence, with many a 
gesture of her ebony arms and a rolling of her eyes, the old woman 
told how, one day, had come to the Darnall plantation a large 
brigantine, sailing under an unknown flag, and displaying so won- 
derful a cargo that it began to be whispered amongst those who 
had gathered on the beach, and the slaves who hovered about, that 
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this must surely be one of those pirates whose nefarious doings 
were just then filling the imagination of men in the colonies of 
America, and whose ill-gotten gains were procured by robbery upon 
the high seas, and often by the murder of some vessel’s officers and 
crew. The captain, a bronzed and hearded man, had something 
wild and fierce in his aspect, or so it seemed to those who had 
persuaded themselves of his lawless character. 

Mr. Darnall, the elder, who was at that time a paralytic, was 
so impressed by the tales that were carried to his invalid chair, that 
he departed from the usual procedure of bidding the ship’s captain 
and his officers welcome to the house. He compromised, however, 
by dispatching one of the slaves with wine and other refreshments 
upon a silver salver. The captain, as it appeared, fully understood 
the reason-of the planter’s departure from ordinary usage. He 
drank the wine, however, with a loud and scornful laugh at the 
terror of the negro who offered it, and when he had finished it he 
threw into the cup, “in payment,” he said, “of his reckoning,” 
a priceless ruby, set in a circlet of richly wrought gold. To the 
master of the house he sent a message, to the effect that in mistak- 
ing an honest privateer for a pirate, he had furthermore offended 
one who had fought at a Darnall’s side, against Ingle and his ship, 
The Reformation. When the proprietor heard this he sent for 
the captain, but the latter, in high dudgeon, sailed away with 
his brigantine, his wonderful cargo of rich stuffs and of gold 
and gems from the Orient, and only the ring remained to tell of his 
presence. That ring had been religiously preserved in the family 
to the present time. 

As Mammy concluded her story with a flourish, a voice, so 
near as to cause both the old woman and the young to start, cried 
with a laugh which concealed enthusiasm, “ Those must have been 
jolly, old days, Mammy.” 

Now while Mammy had talked, the iridescent glow had faded 
from the surface of the water, a solitary star had come out tremu- 
lously, and the pale gold of a crescent moon showed above the tree 
tops. In this gathering gloom, startled as were the two women 
by the voice, they were still more alarmed at the glimpse which they 
caught of its owner. There stood just behind Mammy’s chair a 
tall and slim young man, with peculiarly clear, gray eyes, a smiling 
mouth, and a carriage of the head which Marguerite at once recog- 
nized, not without a cold chill of fear, that seemed momentarily to 
paralyze her. For here, standing before her, was apparently the 
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original of her long-cherished portrait. If the dead could come back 
to life, surely that was Henry Darnall and no other. Mammy who 
was looking over her shoulder at the apparition, with inarticulate 
murmurings of terror, was clearly of the same opinion. 

Marguerite, who was by nature and training fearless, almost 
immediately shook off her tremor, and inwardly laughed at the 
notion, that the gay and gallant youth of her romance, with his 
satins and laces and curling locks upon his shoulders, could appear 
thus before her in a suit of gray tweeds, with a tennis cap set 
jauntily upon his closely-trimmed hair. She glanced at Mammy, 
and saw that she, too, had been stricken with amazement, almost 
terror. She was muttering to herself: “Dat certainly am he. 
Fore de Lawd, dat ain’t no oder.” Nor did Marguerite realize 
that the old woman was thinking of her erstwhile master, while 
her own mistake had gone back a generation farther. 

The young man, quite unconscious of what was passing in 
Mammy’s mind, and unaware of her companion’s presence, leaned 
lightly on the back of the old woman’s chair. His question, which 
had been directed to the negress, and his unceremonious interruption 
of the conversation, had been due to the fact that he presumed 
Mammy to be merely discoursing to some pickaninny. But now 
the young mistress of Sewall Hall asserted herself. She rose 
from the low seat, fair and stately as a lily; her face more trans- 
parently white than ever in the faint ray of the early moon as it 
moved through purple shadows. Her shimmering, white gown fell 
about her in soft, graceful folds that added to her ethereal appear- 
ance. Her eyes were fixed in inquiry upon the young man’s face. 
It was the intruder’s turn to be startled, and more than that, to 
receive an impression which he never lost of a beauty rare and 
delicate, thrown into relief by the ebony blackness of Mammy’s 
face. There was, too, a distinction of bearing that accorded well 
with the surroundings, and a hint, likewise, of something that was 
spiritual above and beyond the things of earth. There was an 
instant’s pause, then the young man’s cap was off and he was 
bowing low, as his prototype of the portrait might have done, with 
a hasty apology. 

“Tam sure I beg your pardon for my interruption, but I really 
could not help listening to the story, and the truth is I only saw 
old Mammy. I wanted to ask her if I am on the Sewall plantation?” 

Marguerite answered that he was, wondering who this could be 
that had any doubt upon that subject. The young man, still in awe 
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of her manner and appearance, which suggested that she had stepped 
out of a frame from some distant century, continued his explanation 
with some embarrassment : 

“ The fact is I came over to call upon Mr. Sewall, who is, I 
understand, my nearest neighbor, as well as an old friend of our 
family. I am Henry Darnall.” 

Such a thrill as passed through Marguerite at the mention of 
that name, and once more the indescribable feeling that the impos- 
sible had happened, and that her century-old hero had sprung into 
life and youth. Her emotion for an instant was almost as great, 
as though she had been confronted by a veritable renascence of the 
original of that portrait which had been the centre of many a girlish 
dream. 

No modern hero could have produced such an impression upon 
this girl, who had been brought up aloof and distant, and with a 
singular indifference, to all the young men of her cicrle, some of 
whom were quite ready to offer her their attentions. Of course this 
modern Henry Darnall could not possibly suspect the train of 
thought that, for a disturbing moment or two, occupied the girl’s 
mind. He was only conscious of the sweetness of the smile with 
which she received the announcement of his name, and the cordial- 
ity of the handshake with which, as Miss Sewall, she welcomed him 
to the place. It was that same milk-white hand which had been 
contrasted in childhood with old Mammy’s, according to the latter’s 
narrative, and the young man noted that whiteness as it lay for an 
instant in his own. - 

Miss Sewall gave him a cordial invitation to accompany her to 
the house, where her father would be most happy to meet the son of 
an old friend. Indeed, though she did not say so, hospitality was 
so much the law of that region, that even an accredited stranger, 
with the slightest possible claim on their good will, would have 
been made welcome. Mammy, meanwhile, who had never taken 
her eyes off the young man’s face, kept muttering to herself: 
“Massa Henry Darnall what give me, when I was a pickaninny, 
to Miss Anne for her birthday.” 

And so the bewildered old woman sat, after Marguerite had 
bidden her an affectionate “ good-night,” advising her not to stay 
out much longer, to which the pleasant-voiced young man added a 
word of farewell. She watched the two walk away together, 
unconscious of her mistake. The colors of Mammy’s turban, her 
bright hued dress and the beads about her neck had faded: “ All 
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cats look gray by night,” says the French proverb. Even the 
blackness of her ebony skin seemed neutral tinted in the faint light 
of the young moon and the sparsely sprinkled stars. She stared after 
the two who had gone, as long as they were in sight, and until the last 
glimmer of Missa Marguerite’s white dress had disappeared amongst 
the trees. She was pondering deeply, the generations all confused 
in her mind; for she was remembering vividly how in another 
evening, long ago, she had watched another Henry Darnall waik- 
ing home through a plantation with a pretty, white-robed girl, 
whom in the negress’ thoughts she called Miss Anne, and who, 
disregarding his suit, had married Edward Sewall, the son of her 
guardian, and had been the mother of Marguerite. 

“ De good Lawd knows I must be gettin’ ole,” she said, “ and 
my eyes can’t see clear. But ef that ain’t Massa Henry Darnall come 
back again to court the daughter, like he courted the mother, then 
my wits is clean gone.” 

That story of human life, carried on with but little variation 
from generation to generation, with its tangles and its cross pur- 
poses, its vicissitudes, gay and tragic, was too much for her old, 
tired brain. And growing drowsy with the effort, she called for 
her son to move her chair in, and let her go to bed. Nor did she 
say anything to him of that disturbing incident. 

“ For what’s de use of talkin’ to dem young folks, who didn’t 
know nuthin’ about what a moighty fine race dem Darnalls wuz, 
mos’ as fine as de Sewalls.” 

Her intuition was correct; for the Darnall homestead had 
been long shut up and neglected. Henry Darnall, the father of 
this young man, had gone away at the time of Edward Sewall’s 
marriage, and was supposed to be living in England or France. 
And now in old Mammy’s mind was confusion, and she fell asleep 
thinking that “ only de good Lawd knowed ef that warn’t a sperrit 
dey had seen dat night.” 

Of course up at the Sewall homestead, the visitor was clearing 
up all the confusion in a plain, straightforward manner. He told 
how, at his dying father’s request, he had come back from the far 
coasts of Brittany to open up the old manor house, and to take up the 
old life. He was familiar with Maryland, her history, the names 
and characteristics of most of her old families, of which his father 
had unremittingly talked. Sewall Hall, in particular, where his 
father had played as a boy and visited on the most intimate terms 
as a young man, was as well known to him almost as though he 
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himself had played and visited there. It was not, therefore, in 
the slightest degree surprising that he should soon find himself, 
as his father had done, on a footing of the easiest and pleasantest 
intimacy. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that fascinated as he had been 
from the first by Marguerite, from her spirit-like appearance to 
him before old Mammy’s cabin, and after he had seen her as 
mistress of her father’s house, Henry Darnall should very soon 
ardently desire to see her installed as the mistress of another manor 
and an adjacent plantation. In the event of such a union, her 
father would, it is true, sorely miss her, but another daughter was 
returning that summer from the Visitation Convent at Georgetown 
to take her sister’s place in the household. 

Nor did Marguerite offer the faintest opposition to the young 
man’s suit. She, who had been so distant, so unapproachable with 
other admirers, until it had been commonly believed thereabouts 
that she would never marry, accepted from the first, as a foregone 
conclusion, that she should marry this latest Henry Darnall. She 
had the curious feeling that she had given him her heart in child- 
hood, and that it had been a plighted troth which she was bound 
to keep. She scarcely asked herself if the handsome, modern 
young suitor measured up to that ideal which she had formed of her 
old hero. Probably she took it for granted that he had, and that 
under similar circumstances, he would comport himself as loyally 
and as bravely as had done his ancestor. Of one thing she was 
certain, that his Catholic faith, which had been nourished in that 
land of unchangeable fidelity, Brittany, was as ardent, as uncompro- 
' mising as her own. It, in fact, was one of the subjects upon which 
the newcomer was moved to the greatest enthusiasm, and that in 
itself went far to win Marguerite’s heart. 

The young lover had a slightly weird and uncomfortable feeling 
when he was told the whole story, and it became clear to him 
that he had been first loved as someone else. The portrait was 
shown to him, and he was forced to admit a startling resemblance. 
He heard, with a mixture of pride and amusement, the story, which, 
of course, was not new to him, of his grandfather’s achievements 
in the fighting line, in defence not only of the Catholic faith, but 
of civil liberty as well. He was, however, so infatuated with the 
lovely girl he had chosen, that he would have accepted her on far 
harder conditions than that he should, in her fancy, at least, always 
remain slightly subordinated to another. 
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So it was on another exquisite evening when old Mammy sat 
out, more resplendent than ever, in her gaudy turban and striped 
gown, that Marguerite, kneeling beside her, showed the ring which 
Henry Darnall had placed on her finger in betrothal. It was a 
jewel of price, with the glow of Oriental mystery in its depths and 
its setting of richly wrought gold, quaint and curious in the extreme. 
It was, in fact, the captain’s ring. To Marguerite it was doubly 
precious, because of its traditions. To Mammy it was an object 
of awe. She glanced timidly at it, while the clear voice of her 
young mistress exclaimed: 

“To think, Mammy, that I should wear on my finger the 
captain’s ring, and that it should be put there by Henry Darnall, 
whom I have always loved.” 

“De captain’s ring,” cried Mammy, her eyes rolling wildly, 
with something like terror at the sight; “but as for de young 
gentleman, bless de chile, you only knowed him sence las’ June.” 

“In my mind,” said Marguerite, between laughter and solem- 
nity, “the two seem to be one. It is the same Henry whose pic- 
ture I have had in my room, and whom I have worshipped all those 
years.” 

Then the laughter overcame the solemnity and she added: 
“ But I will confess that this Henry is just a little nearer and 
dearer, and I suppose, in time, he will make me forget that there 
ever was another.” 

“ He surely will,” old Mammy asseverated heartily, ‘ he mos’ 
sartainly will.” Then she added thoughtfully: “De curiousest 
thing am, dat between dem two Massa Henry’s yours and mine, 
dere was an older one, dat mos’ broke his heart, for your own 
mother.” 

Tears gathered in Marguerite’s soft eyes at that new romance, 
of which she had never chanced to hear. But Mammy returning 
to her former theme exhorted: “Don’t you make no mistake, honey! 
Dis am de real Massa Henry. Dat oder ain’t nuthin’ but a shadow.” . 

Marguerite, chiding her, with a faint touch of resentment, for 
what seemed like disloyalty to the past, felt the whiteness of her 
cheek stained by a glow of pleasure, at the voice of Henry Darnall 
behind her: 

“Well, Mammy,” it said, “ have you forgiven me for not being 
my own father? ” 

“ An’ dis chile hyar,” chuckled Mammy, “ lubbin’ you, Massa 
Henry, at first sight, cause she took you for your grandpa.” 























THE STORY OF THE TAIN BO COOLNEY.' 


(Taken from the version made from original MSS. by Mary A. Hutton.) 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


The Finding of the Tdin. 


ae ARVAWN, 'the Swineherd-Saint of Erin, laid on the 
as | aged poet, Shencawn, to ask the poets of Erin if any 
of them could relate the Tain Bo Coolney from be- 
ginning to end; but none knew it except in fragments, 

8} for the book of it had been lost in Latin lands. And 
Shencawn, again at Marvawn’s bidding, went forth to the search for 
it, with his band of a hundred and fifty poets, and traveled through- 
out Erin, but in vain. “And they all were weary, gloomy, down- 
cast, and in sorrow.” 

They begged of the King of Leinster a boat wherein they 
might sail to Alba, and this being granted, they went over “ the 
white-blossomed sea,” and in Alba searched north, south, east and 
west, and in vain. Sadly they returned “o’er the proud-voiced 
ocean” to Ath-Cleea (Dublin) “ weary, downcast, and in sorrow.” 
There they behold Neev (Saint) Caillin and they go with him to 
Marvawn, who tells them that none of the living or of the dead can 
tell the entire story of the Tain except Fergus Son of Roy. By 
Marvawn’s instructions, they send messengers to the chief Saints 


1The Téin, an Irish Epic Told in English Verse. By Mary A. Hutton. This 
book, the result of ten years’ careful and ardent labor, is, the author tells us, 
“an attempt to tell the whole story of the Tain in a complete and artistic form.” 

It is with the desire to do something to spread the knowledge to which Mrs. 
Hutton has so materially contributed, the knowledge of the old classical literature 
of Ireland, in this, the great chief epic of her ancient days, that the present 
writer, no scholar, 





Only a learner, 
Swift one or slow one, 

ventures to tell something of the treasure so liberally poured out in ancient time. 

As an historical study, the knowledge of this poem is extremely valuable, 
as long ago it was pointed out by a scholar of a past generation to whom much 
gratitude is owing: the late Professor Eugene O’Curry. For here we find what 
the manners and customs were in Ireland somewhere about the beginning 
of the Christian era; here we have the beliefs that influenced the lives; here the 
extraordinarily high code of chivalry, side by side with what can only be called 
ferocity; and these exemplified in one and the same person; here, high intellectual 
life, the valuing of learning and the acquiring of the art of speaking “ white words 
of wisdom.” But, as nothing that can claim the title of art or literature is valuable 
merely in a sense historical or ethnological, or even ethical, we must consider 
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of Erin to come and keep a fast to God of three days and nights, 
“That He may send them Fergus to relate The Tain Bo Coolney 
wholly.” So the chief Saints go forth with the aged poet, and at 
last find the grave of Fergus, and offer prayers and fasting that Fer- 
gus may be sent to them. 

The Saints, of each of whom we have a delightful description, 
are seven in number. Then Shencawn calls on Fergus, because of 
the Saints’ supplications to Jesus Christ, to come forth and tell the 
great old story. 

A mighty mist surrounds them and Fergus comes forth from his 
grave, beautiful-as in his prime of manhood, robed as of yore and 
armed with his great sword of the golden hilts. 

The Saints, in their courtesy, will not hear him until he sits 


the Tdin in the light of a great poem around whose central personality, Cucullin, 
the reputed son of Sooaltim and Dectora, sister to King Conor, but in reality 
begotten of the strain of the great dae Danann, the gods of the underworld, 
there circles beauty and strength, patriotism, loyalty in friendship and in love, 
gladness and sorrow. In various of the other characters also are to be found 
that greatness which is the soul of the epos; that nobility along which we look 
for the outpouring of its strains. 

The word Tdin means raid, a cattle-driver or foray. In olden days there was 
in Ireland many a ¢tdin, for cattle were the principal possession of the chiefs, and 
the most necessary to own. The power of a chief, as far as possession went, 
depended on the amount of live-stock that he owned. The land belonged to the 
tribe, and any man who chose might have “a piece of bog, a piece of arable 
land, and a piece of wood,” which he paid for by service or tribute to his chief; 
but it was not his to sell or to alienate. Cattle, utensils, clothing and ornaments, 
were personal possessions. The great necessity, both in peace and war, was to have 
or to gain possession of flocks and herds, and in war the need would, of course, be 
far greater than in peace. Hence, as Miss Eleanor Hull says in her admirable 
Text-book of Irish Literature, “Every great war was preceded by a series of 
cattle-raids, which were designed to collect kine and other live-stock to serve as 
provisions for the army, and many lengthy campaigns consisted either entirely 
or for the main part not of a series of battles, but of a series of excursions into 
the enemy’s country, accompanied by the burning...... of villages, and the carrying 
off of heads of cattle. To harry for ‘wives and kine’ was part of the employment 
of a gentleman.” Many as these raids were, however, the Raid of the Brown 
Bull, the Donn of Coolney, is not on a level with any of them. To quote again 
from Miss Hull: “ But in the Epic of Ireland the common topic of a cattle-drive 
is lifted far above the level of a tribal or a local episode; it takes the form of a 
mythological warfare, in which gods and god-like heroes alike struggle for mastery. 
cteee We feel, as we read it, that we are in the presence of ideas that have for 
the creators of the story a meaning and significance far beyond the actual signif- 
icance of the events recorded. Though it has its origin in conditions of life 
familiar to the nation, it is not as a _cattle-raid, pure and simple, that we are 
expected to regard it.” And indeed, we are not dealing here with simple conditions 
of primitive life, but with large utterance, behind which there is an utterance 
larger still, an utterance which he that hath ears to hear let him hear. 

The phonetic spelling adopted by Mrs. Hutton is here used throughout, 
the usual Middle Irish forms being given in the list appended. I have, however, 
left the n in Coolney, (Cualgne), Mrs. Hutton’s Cooley, on the authority of another 
Irish scholar. 

Téin is pronounced Tahn. 
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down, for his own courtesy bids him to stand before them: and 
there, mist-enfolded, the warrior come from the grave, teaches them 
the history of the Tain as it had been acted in the old days, “ Before 
Neev Patrick brought the faith to Erin.” ? 

The recovered Tain was written by Neev Kieran on “ the won- 
der-working hide of his dun cow,” of which he made a noble book 
that the history “ might so be known in after-days in Erin.” 


I. 


Of the rivalry between Maev and Al-yill—Of the great Bulls of 
Connaught and of Ulster and their transmigrations.—Of the re- 
fusal of Dawra to lend the Donn as Maev had asked.—Of her 
resolve to begin the foray. 


We find as the opening of the Tain Story, what is known as 
the “ bolster-conversation ” between Maev, Queen of Connaught, 
and her husband, Al-yill. It is a true word, says Al-yill to his wife, 
that it is a good thing to be the wife of a strong man. Maev assents, 
but asks why he cites the word. He thinks she is in every way 
better than on the day he came and took her. Not so, says Maev, 
she was right well in power, strength and riches, before that day; 
she was not, as her husband says, busied with woman’s work, while 
great prey and spoils were being borne off from her. This assertion 
of his is strongly denied by Maev, who asserts herself as the noblest 
and most distinguished of the High-King of Erin’s six choice 
daughters; the noblest in the bestowing of gifts (all through the 
poem, as in other great early epics, this love of giving is a prominent 
feature in those accounted great), the strongest in hard battle. 
When sought again in marriage after the death of her husband, 
King Tinny—she makes no mention of her relations with Conor— 
she was sought in marriage, but was hard to please, asking a 
wondrous bride-price, namely, that her husband must be as open- 
handed as she herself, like her devoid of fear, and also devoid of 
jealousy. These conditions she had found fulfilled by Al-yill, who 
was beautiful in his youth and strength in war, but not strong 
enough ever to overcome her, or rule her while they lived. She 
throws at him the taunt that he is a man upon a woman’s main- 
tenance, which he indignantly denies; but she cannot be satisfied 


4Miss Hutton uses for the most part the later version, found in the Book of 
Leinster. The earlier Book of the Brown Bull gives a different account of the 
Finding of the Tain. We remember Ferguson’s splendid use of this rendering 
in his Quest of the Tdin. 
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until it is proved that the worth of her possessions is more than 
that of her husband’s, an assertion of hers which Al-yill stoutly de- 
nies. The matter is put to the test, and the treasures of each of 
them are brought forth for comparison. The “ humble treasures,” 
wooden drinking-mugs, two-eared vats, cruses, and iron vessels, 
washing-troughs and tubs, come first; then the glorious ornaments 
“radiant work of skillful goldsmiths,” “and their apparel purple, 
blue and green, yellow and black and striped and tawney-gray.” All 
these things are found of equal value on each side. Then come 
the great sheep flocks, the herds of horses, and the immense droves 
of swine: all equal in value as possessed by the king and the queen, 
respectively. The inequality was to be revealed at last for, over the 
droves of kine, in number and value alike for king and queen, there 
reigned, on the king’s side, a magnificent bull having a white head 
and white hooves, a triple mane white as snow, and white horns 
which the Connaught men had tipped with far-shining gold. 

This was Findbenna, the “ white-horned,” calved by a cow of 
Maev’s herds, but gone over to the herds of the king because “ he 
had held it not famous nor illustrious to abide on woman’s main- 
tenance.” 

Nothing of all her possessions now seemed to Maev worth any- 
thing ; and MacRoth, the queen’s messenger, was commanded to find 
out whether anywhere in Erin there might be a bull equal to the 
Findbenna, who reigned over Al-yill’s herds. MacRoth knows 
of one, the great Donn of Coolney, in the Ulster Fifth® of which 
Dawra is the owner. MacRoth tells Maev of the splendor of this 
bull, brown-black, with a dark mane and wide red eyes. His high 
horns are decked with gold. He is of immense strength, impetuous, 
vehement, swift, courageous. He has the lion’s rage, the sea- 
beast’s ardor, the blow of the plunderer, the onset of the wood-bear. 
He is the sire of immense herds. He can shelter a hundred warriors 
from heat or cold beneath his far-spreading shade. “ Fifty young 
lads perform their childish games...... on his long level back.” 
His presence obliges ill spirits who would approach his abiding-place 
to keep far off. ‘“ When he fares home.to his own liss and shelter,” 
the sound of his loud, deep, sweet cranndord (lowing) fills the men 
of Coolney with music and gladness. 

Here perhaps it is worth while to note the stream of description 
which the old Irish poets delight in pouring forth. Their hyperbole 
runs here and elsewhere more than easily into wild exaggeration; 


*Ireland had five provinces. 
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and yet there is a force underlying this exaggeration, and it gives 
the impression of strength and greatness. It is interesting to notice 
the using of the opposite extreme of Greek and Norse poets; the 
expression of perfection by defect, as in the blind goddess of justice 
and the one-eyed Odin.* 

When MacRoth has finished his description, a Druid “of 
might and knowledge ” who has been standing near, tells Maev the 
story of the bulls; a story absolutely necessary for the understand- 
ing of this cattle-foray, this Téin above Tdins. The bulls, the Find- 
benna, the white-horned of Connaught, and the Donn, the Brown 
one of Ulster, are no ordinary bulls, but great forms, the last 
transmigrations of spirits once enclosed in human shape. At the 
first, they were two swineherds, herding on two Danann kings. The 
Danann were the old god-race, who, passing from the everyday 
world, yet played an important part, as is seen in this poem. 
Cucullin, the hero of the epic, is of their strain through his father, 
the great Lugh; and their influence is prominent very often all 
through the Tdin. 

These swineherds were in perpetual contention, each striving to 
cast thin-withering spells on the swine of the other until their kings 
deprived them of their charge. Then they straightway became 
ravens, whom men could hear in loud hoarse clamor contending 
at the Sheemounds. After this they were huge sea-beasts, dwelling 
in Suir and Shannon, and again contending. Once more, in human 
shape, they fought three days and nights; then as two fighting stags, 
and then as towering phantoms, in watching whose flight men died 
for dread. Dragons they became, and even little water-worms. 
Lastly they became bulls, whose meeting in night-lasting, man-ap- 
palling combat was decreed by Destiny, as the Druid knew, though 
he did not know which of them was decreed the victor. 

MacRoth is sent to Ulster to borrow the bull for a year, with 
the promise of a large reward to the owner, in addition to the price 
of the loan. 

MacRoth departs on his mission. On the same day there re- 
turn from Ulster spies of Maev’s who bring her their reports; and 
Maev tells her daughter, Findabair, that, from what these have told 
her, she knows that this is the time for the long-prepared-for hosting 
into Ulster, for now no ill is likely to befall the Connaught invaders. 

What is the reason, Findabair asks, of the “ marvelous hatred ” 


*In the description of the Donn of Cnolney many epithets have here been 
omitted. 
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borne by Maev to Ulster? Maev tells her daughter the story of a 
great and heavy wrong wrought her by Conor, and the arousing in 
her breast of a great thirst for vengeance, never to be quenched 
until she should see “ red-sworded Conor pale in his death before ” 
her. She knows the bull will be refused, and this will give occasion 
for the great hosting long prepared to trouble Ulster. 

Maev’s messenger and his retinue are welcomed in Coolney by 
the owner of the Donn, and Maev’s proposals accepted; but the 
boast, among the inferiors of the mission, that had the Bull not been 
yielded he would have been taken, is overheard, and exaggerated 
in its repetition to Dawra. Dawra’s anger is roused, and he wrath- 
fully refuses to lend the Bull. Maev prepares to begin the foray, 
swearing that the Brown Bull shall be brought to Croohan when 
Ulster and Crithney are laid waste, and the Ulster women and 
children are made captives, and the high-fortified green mounds are 
levelled down. 


Il. 


Of the Kesh of Ulster.—Of Fergus MacRoy and the exile of him, 
and the love of him for Cucullin, his foster son—Of the 
gathering of the Four Fifths of Erin —Of the finding of tokens 
of Cucullin, the Hound of Ulster. 


The time at which the hosting against Ulster is undertaken 
marks in Maev a grave lack of that chivalry which we find else- 
where, most notably in Cucullin, the Ulster champion: for this 
is the time at which the Ulster warriors are lying under the spell of 
the Kesh, the curse of Maha, the victim of merciless cruelty on the 
part of the Ulstermen. The Kesh (cess) was “a curse of torment and 
of pain and weakness,” as the pain and weakness of a travailing 
woman; a curse that for nine generations should descend on the 
Ulstermen at the time of the greatest need of their prowess. None 
were to be exempt therefrom except women and children, “‘ and him 
who should be named Cucullin.” It is because of this Kesh, under 
which the Ulstermen, with Conor their king, are lying, that Cucullin 
comes forward, as a single-handed champion, against the hosts of 
Maev and her allies. All the Four Fifths of Erin are combined 
against the Ulster Fifth. 

With Maev is joined Fergus MacRoy, the great warrior, once 
king of Ulster, and wrongfully dispossessed of his kingship by 
Conor, whom yet he held in reverence and to whom he rendered 
loyal service. 
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But he was made to suffer a shameful wrong by this king. His 
plighted word was broken through Conor’s treacherous plan of 
detaining him and preventing him from guarding Daerdra and the 
sons of Usna to Avvin Maha, as he had bound himself to do. His 
honor was outraged by the treacherous assault upon those whom 
he was pledged to guard, and their murder, at Conor’s instance, be- 
fore they could reach his court. The story is one of the three great 
sorrows of Irish story-telling. It has been beautifully told by Dr. 
Joyce and others. 

Here it is put into the mouth of the aged woman-poet, Lower- 
cam, who had loved and tended Daerdra. She tells it while the hosts 
of Maev are waiting for their allies. It is told by Maev’s desire, 
to kindle fresh wrath against Conor in the breast of Fergus. 

After the recital of this story, Maev finds Fergus standing on 
the Great Mound with his face toward Ulster, the Ulster that is his 
own country, and which he loves with a passion never to be ex- 
tinguished. It is in this intensity of love for kith and kin, struggling 
in the exile’s breast with his wrathful indignation and thirst for 
revenge, and in the end gaining the victory, that there lies a great 
dramatic as well as ethical interest. 

So ill has Conor used Fergus that two of his own sons have 
taken the part of the wronged man, and dwell, as he does, with 
Maev of Connaught. Before the exiles had come to the Queen’s 
country they had given red battle to the household of Conor: they 
had put a fringe of fire round Avvin, to burn it, and then gone forth 
in their rage and wrath with all their folk unopposed by the Ulster- 
men. “And yet...... though thus they put their own dear land 
behind them, they could not put behind them their heart love for 
Ulster.” 

The great gathering of the clans is told of; the assembling of 
the Four Fifths of Erin. Maev gives way for a little time to her 
feelings of doubt, uncertainty and trouble. Her soliloquy may be 
compared with that of Henry V. before Agincourt. She re- 
flects on the multitudes who to-day are parting from kindred and 
beloved ones, from territory and heritage, from father and mother. 
She dreads the groans and sighs and curses they will strike upon her 
if they do not return whole and unharmed. She has no true cer- 
tainty of success or even of escape from dark death or capture with 
shame and wrong and insult. 

She goes to her Druid to “ask for prophecy and knowledge.” 
She would know “ whether we, at least, ourselves, in safety from 
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this hosting shall return.” The Druid heartens her by telling her 
how Conor, with all the Ulster chiefs and kings, lies in torment and 
weakness through the curse of Maha. He tells her the story of 
the hideous cruelty shown to Maha, a tale already known to Maev. 
He also says that whoever may or may not return, she herself will 
come back. Returning from seeing the Druid, Maev meets Fe- 
dalma, the prophetess, who, in answer to Maev’s questions as to the 
fate of her great hosts, persists in telling her that she sees them 
red, crimson-red. In her vision Fedalma sees the great doer of 
great deeds, the young and fair champion, beautiful in mind and 
body, who observes toward women courtesy and modesty; Cucullin 
of Moy Mweerhevna, through whom the invading hosts will all be 
very red. 

Cucullin is the foster son of Fergus, and between these two 
there is a mighty love, a love that, in the end, is the means of turn- 
ing the battle-tide completely against Maev. Fergus is appointed 
leader of the united invading troops; the memory of his great 
wrongs and his desire for vengeance fitting him specially, it is sup- 
posed, for this office in the war against Ulster. But, as he leads 
the troops eastward, there falls on him “his fervent love for his 
own land.” He knows “each renowned old doon” of her. Men 
of fame, now retired from war “in resting-houses of old age,” “had 
been his fosterers;” and men famous in battle-breaking had been 
his comrades, his foster brothers near and dear. Eager striplings 
in the freshness of their youth had been his foster children: and the 
thought of one foster son was more than all in his mind. Because 
of this his love for Cucullin, he sent private warnings to Ulster, and 
also led the hosts by courses long and devious. This could not but 
be seen by Maev and Al-yill, and Maev challenged Fergus and re- 
proached him. He warned her to fear the Slaughter-Hound who 
would spring at her; and, despite her reproaches, threw up the 
leadership. 

When they come to the boundary pillar-stone of Ulster, 
they find traces of the grazing of horses, and they find also a withe 
made of a twisted oakling, with an inscription thereon in ogam. The 
ogam, as the Druids read, tells how the withe signifies “a delay of 
chieftains,” and “misfortunes unto fighters.” It was flung, they 
say, by one man who used one hand only, one eye, one foot, in 
felling the sapling oak and twisting it into a withe. It was gass® 


5A magical prohibition, magically imposed and, if disregarded, involving 
magical penalties. It answered to a taboo. The laying on of a gass appears to 
have been a powerful as well as a dangerous weapon. 
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to all the hosts to pass the stone without encamping there one night, 
unless one of their men could make a similar withe, under similiar 
conditions, Fergus being especially forbidden to make it. Warned 
by the ogam, the hosts go southward into the forest, instead of pro- 
ceeding on their way, and spend a bitter night under a heavy fall 
of snow, next day crossing the boundary and passing into Ulster. 
Two of Maev’s folk, Inn-yell and Err, ride forward, each hop- 
ing that he may find and slay the warrior who has flung the withe, 
and so gain much praise and fame. Their chariots return to the 
hosts, bearing the headless bodies of them and of their charioteers. 
. The invaders, thinking that a great host must be there, send 
forward Cormac, a son of Conor, who with his brother, Feeaha, 
had left Ulster with Fergus and three thousand men. Surely, they 
said, the Ultonians would never slay the son of their king. But, in 
reaching the ford, only a four-pronged shaft was found, each point 
holding a severed head: beyond the ford were a chariot’s ruts and 
the hoof-marks of its two steeds. Maev’s Druid reads the ogam 
on the shaft which proclaims its having been set by one man who 
had used one hand only to cut it with one sword-snap, and to cast 
it, by the length of its two-thirds, into the earth. Gass was laid on 
the men of Erin to reach the ford’s middle before one man of them, 
using one hand only, had drawn it out of its bed. It was Fergus, 
who, under this condition, drew it up. Bothies were made, and 
fires kindled, and Maev made the circuit of the camp, exulting in 
the knowledge that it was within the Ulster bounds. The three great 
musicians played on their harps. They played in turn “the 
mournful Goltree, the deep weeping-song;” “the merry Gantree, 
the fresh laughing-song,” and “ the Sooantree, the low, sweet sleep- 
ing song.” At the sound of the first, twelve men died of grief: 
and at the sound of the second, men were full of laughter and de- 
light: and when the third sounded forth a sleep of soothing de- 
scended on the over-weary men. 


III. 


Of the praising by Fergus and Faerdeeah of Cucullin, and the telling 
of his youth and his training and his many marvelous feats, 
and his wooing of Emer.—Of the feats of Cucullin in single 

, combat on the Tdin. 





But the great chieftains stayed awake and spoke together in 
the wide tent of Al-yill, Then Al-yill made guesses as to who it 


was that brought death to the four who had ever gone in the van. 
VOL, CI.—41 5 
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And the guesses he made were vain, by the showing of Fergus. 
And Fergus, asked who it might be, said that he knew not, unless, 
indeed, it might be the little lad, his fosterling and Conor’s, Cucul- 
lin of the Forge. And as they sat in the tent and feasted pleasantly 
and drank the sweet, enlivening wine of Croohan, Fergus began to 
praise passionately and glorify Cucullin, his foster son, whom none 
could equal in all illustrious qualities. And, at Al-yill’s asking, 
Fergus tells of the wonderul deeds of Cucullin, while he was yet 
a child; and Cormac and Feeaha, the sons of Conor, in turn take 
up the tale of the olden, happy days. 

We have thus the wonderful story of Cucullin’s early youth; 
how he came to the court of Conor, his mother’s brother, the Conor 
of whom Fergus said that though the king had dealt him a most 
grievous wrong and a most grievous insult, he averred that not in 
noble Erin, nor in Alba, was there another hero-king the like of 
wise red-sworded Conor. Cucullin’s mother was a mortal lady, 
the sister of Conor the king, and her husband, Sooaltim, was the 
hero’s reputed father: but his true father was of the gods, the great 
dae Danann. The lad’s championship was told of; his marvelous 
skill at the sports; his winning of the name of Cucullin, the Hound 
of Cullan, instead of his name Setanta; his taking of arms on the 
day on which whosoever should take arms was destined to win 
great fame and glory, albeit the life of him should be but a short 
one; his wonderful feats and victories; his going forth from Avvin 
Maha armed, while yet a child, and his return with the severed heads 
of his foes upon his chariot, and, fluttering above it, the wild white 
geese caught by the lad, and, bound behind it, the swift, stalwart 
stag which he had captured.® 

Faerdeeah, a young, choice warrior of the men of Domnann, 
tells of the training of Cucullin by Scawtha, the great woman 
warrior of the East, who likewise had trained himself in feats of 
arms. He tells also of the mighty friendship between them; of 
Cucullin’s gallant wooing of Emer; of the prophecy of Scawtha 
that it was in Destiny that either Cucullin should fall by Faerdeeah 
or else Faerdeeah by Cucullin; of which prophecy Faerdeeah says: 
“ It were a thing not possible; for this I say to you: A dearer, truer 
friend I never found than was Cucullin, son of Dectora. Oh, he 
was half my heart, and I to him was half his heart.” He goes on 
to say that if the Hound were slain by his sword, that sword should 
indeed be thrust through his own side; and if any folk should come 

*The story of Cucullin’s childhood has been beautifully told by Stondish O’Grady. 
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between them and incite Faerdeeah to slay Cucullin, he would turn 
in his fury against that folk and slay them with his strong hand. 
At the beginning of Faerdeeah’s story there is a fine descrip- 
tion of Conor’s house. 
STN Ea dl SON EGG ak That king’s house, 
J The long Creev Roe of Conor, was designed 
After the likeness of the Meadhall House 
In Tara. Nine score feet and fifteen feet 
Its length from door to door; and it is built 
Of fitted planks of rich, red yew, and roofed 
With planks of yew thatched o’er with lapping shingles. 
Inside the house from fire-hearth unto wall 
There are nine imdas;’ and of these each pillar 
Of bronze has thrice ten feet in height, and each 
Partition is of rich, red boards of yew. 
Within the chief place of that house is placed 
The imda of Conor; and round about it stand 
Pillars of bronze with silvern capitals; 
And on each capital a bird of gold 
Perches; and flashing gems of carbuncle . 
They are, which serve for the birds’ eyes; and so 
These flash that in that house the day and night 
Seem of like brightness. A tall, narrow band 
Of silver reaches from above the king 
Up toward the roof-tree of the kingly house. 
And what time Conor with his royal hand 
Strikes the resounding silver, all the men 
Of Ulster become silent. 





Here is the description of Cucullin: 


errr In feats and in swift skill 
He went beyond all others of his time; 
And greatly did the Ulster women love him 
For his swift skill and for his nimble leap, 
For his sweet utterance, and for the beauty 
Of his fresh face, and for his ardent looks, 
And for his wisdom. Many were his gifts; 
For—saving when his battle-rage flamed high— 
He had the gift of wisdom and of reason: 
He had a wondrous gift for feats of skill; 
He had a gift for booanbac and feehill ;* 
He had the gift of estimating numbers ; 
He had the Druid’s gift of prophecy ; 


"Sleeping compartments, *Games. 
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He had the gift of shape in face and form. 
Three faults alone he had. He was too young; 
And older warriors hailing from strange lands 
Would taunt him for his ungrown beard. Besides, 
He was too daring and too beautiful. 


And here, in brief, that of Emer, the wealthy brewy’s (land- 
owner’s) daughter, whom alone Cucullin would woo, and win after 
much trial and bitter hardship. 

For she had the six gifts: the gift of beauty, 
The gift of a sweet voice, the gift of utterance, 
The gift of needlework, the gift of wisdom, 

The gift of chastity. 


There is a beautiful picture of the coming of the lover, in his 
chariot of fine white wood and woven osiers, drawn by the two 
great steeds, the gray and the black, which he had tamed; coming 
in all the glory of youth and fairness, the fairness of intellectual 
beauty and strength, as well as of bodily perfection. With words 
that veil to all except the maiden, whose gift is wisdom, the deep 
meaning which they bear, Cucullin tells Emer whence he has come, 
and greets her: and to his asking she replies in noble and stately 
guise; she not being of those who would, unsought, be won. He 
who wins her must be doer of great deeds; and such will Cucullin 
be. Each to the other is pledged, and is true, in equal bonds of 
love and chastity; each refusing all other love. 

Henceforth come the warrior-deeds of Cucullin, his encounters 
in single combat with great chiefs in his keeping of the ford, while 
the other Ulstermen are as yet under the Kesh. At one time 
“breaking the faith of men,” six warriors together come against 
Cucullin; but the peerless warrior cannot be overcome. 

Cucillin’s encounter with the More-reega, one of the fear- 
some triad of war-goddesses, who have the power of changing the 
woman-shape to that of a carrion bird, is the encounter of preter- 
natural with preternatural, Cucullin being the son of the god Lugh. 
The war-goddess vows to injure him when he is in combat with one 
like himself in skill; and Cucullin swears to injure her in return. 
Both of them keep their word. 

“The quick mountain-streams of Coolney” and the torrents 
and waters of his country are invoked by Cucullin to fight for him; 
and the river rises and fights against the Four Fifths of Erin, 
hindering their passage over Glass Crond as it sweeps many of their 
chariots down its rapid-waved mouth to be whelmed in the sea. 
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Fire and ravage follow Maev’s inroad, despite Cucullin’s mar- - 
velous, single-handed attack, his sling-staff bringing death to many a 
one; and Maev gathers in spoil women and boys and girls and cattle. 

The great Donn of Coolney, driven forth in triumph and 
brought to Maev’s camp with sixty of his heifers, attacks the camp, 
and kills many men, going from them straight, whither no man 
knew. 

Maev at last offers terms to Cucullin, whose dread sling is 
hurled all night against the camp. The terms offered are rejected, 
and the dubbing of Conor by Maev as a “ minor lord,” whose service 
would less advantage than her own, came to be considered “ as the 
saying most mirth-producing, droll, and laughable that e’er was 
spoken on the Tain.” While rejecting Maev’s terms, Cucullin 
asks that Fergus may meet him at early dawn. Maev repeats her 
offer: complete indemnity for all of his that had been spoiled or 
taken; a never-ending feast in Croohan, if he will leave Conor 
and come to serve Al-yill and herself. This is proudly refused: and 
the death-bearing sling shall not cease being hurled unless all the 
Ulster women captives and all the Ulster cattle are restored. For 
all are his who is keeping for them watch and ward. 

Maev goes back with Fergus to the camp: gradually, other 
terms, more and more favorable, are offered and refused. Cucul- 
lin’s own terms are that every day a man shall meet him at the ford, 
and while the combat between them is in progress the hosts may 
move on; but the man once slain, the hosts to keep within their 
camp until the next day. The object of this is, as Fergus points 
out to Maev and Al-yill, to keep the united invading army from 
moving on until the Ultonians rise from their Kesh, muster their 
hosts “and grind you to the sand and earth and gravel.” Maev, 
however, accepts the terms, certain that the “slight, unbearded 
youth ” will be slain by one of her battle-champions. 

Fergus goes to bear the contract with securities and warranties 
enough for the binding of both sides to keep the terms. He is ac- 
companied by Edarcool, a brisk, gay, insolent, arrogant lad, Edar- 
cool, who desires to see Cucullin, and is warned against showing 
him scorning or disesteem. The meeting of Cucullin and Fergus is 
full of the beauty of affection, natural and chivalrous. When Fer- 
gus leaped from his chariot, ‘‘ Speak,” said he, “ art thou true and 
trusty towards me?” 

“ Trusty and true I am,” Cucullin said, “‘O dear and welcome, 
ever-welcome guest! ” 
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He promises Fergus gifts from the bird-flock and the salmon, 
and drink from the sand-pools, and green river-cress and sweet 
sea-herbs—and, if Fergus must fight a combat, Cucullin’s self will go 
to meet the foeman, while Laeg, his charioteer, stays to keep watch 
over the slumber of Fergus. 


“Well do I know, beloved fosterling,” 

Said Fergus, “ how it stands with thee, and how 
These means are all the best thou canst command 
For entertainment of a welcome guest 

Now in this Tain.” 


But Fergus must deliver his message, accepting the single com- 
bat day by day; and as soon as Cucullin binds himself to this, Fer- 
gus returns, lest the men of Erin should think he had deceived them 
“and left them for his fosterling and pupil.” 

Edarcool, the silly, scornful lad, remains to insult Cucullin and 
to insist on a combat with him. Cucullin makes marvelous strokes 
that place Edarcool on the very extreme edge of death-danger, spar- 
ing him the slightest injury. Three warnings he thus gives him but 
in vain, for the lad will not be warned; and so his delayed death 
comes to him. 

Combat after combat is fought by Cucullin. The fight with 
Nathcrantil is full of humor: the “ prowess-full man” not think- 
ing it worth while to carry his weapons down to the pool, but tak- 
ing nine little spits of holly, which he hurls at Cucullin. The 
champion, uninjured, leaps lightly from spit to spit. A flock of 
birds comes by and Cucullin, bird-like, goes after them to get his 
share of food, for all he had to eat was fish and birds and the flesh 
of the deer. Nathcrantil mistakes this for flight in defeat, and re- 
turns to boast of having made Cucullin flee. That anyone should 
make such a boast was like a death-wound to Fergus, and he sendsa . 
message of reproach to Cucullin for having fled before Nathcrantil. 
Cucullin’s reply is that he never harms charioteers or messengers or 
unarmed folk, and that the man had no arms but little wooden spits. 
If he comes armed to-morrow he will find Cucullin ready and verily 
not fleeing before him. He gives Nathcrantil his death-wound by 
the cast of his spear, and is acknowledged by him as the best war- 
champion in Erin. Nathcrantil asks leave to go and tell his sons 
where his riches are hidden, pledging himself to come again to die 
when Cucullin’s spear is drawn from his head. Cucullin trusts him: 
he keeps his word, and the next day the combat is finished. 
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Faerbay, his fellow-learner, brother-in-arms and comrade, 
comes against him. They both had been under the teaching of 
Scawtha, whose pupils were leagued together in closest friendship. 
Maev had found a weapon to smite asunder the bonds of chivalry 
and love in the attractions of her daughter, Findabair, who, by her 
mother’s instructions, poured out the royal wine of Croohan and 
kissed the goblet for the champion she sought to win from his 
faith. Faerbay, seduced by this princess, comes to put away his 
league and his sword-friendship with Cucullin; Cucullin in his rage 
at Faerbay’s resolve to refuse the combat moves off from him, 
treading sharply on a holly shoot which pierced his foot sole. He 
drags it out and shouts to Faerbay not to go until he has seen what 
Cucullin has found. “ Throw it,” said Faerbay, and Cucullin, not 
caring whether it reached Faerbay or not, threw the sharp spike 
backward over his shoulder, and it struck Faerbay and killed him. 
His death was as ignoble as his breaking of comrade-bond. 

The laws of chivalry are broken by Maev, for, while waiting 
for the seven days which the great champion, Lok, puts between him 
and the avenging of his brother, Long, whom Cucullin has slain, a 
party of night hunters goes forth night by night, twos, fours, sevens, 
tens, and eight, all slain by the Ulster Hound. In the combat with 
Lok, the most important hitherto, the More-reega fulfills her threat 
of fighting against Cucullin. In the shape of an eel she coils herself 
around his feet, and though he rises from his fall and strikes the eel, 
breaking his ribs, Lok has dealt a blow that reddens all the stream 
with Cucullin’s blood. Again, in the shape of a starved she-wolf, she 
chases cattle toward the ford to overwhelm him. He strikes her 
eye with a stone, and turns the cattle toward the hills. Once more 
she comes, in the shape of a red, hornless heifer leading a hundred 
of her kin to overwhelm him. His stone strikes one of her hind 
legs, it breaks, and she vanishes. Later on she wins her healing 
from Cucullin by craft. Lok has had time to deal Cucullin a second 
blow, and now for the first time he calls for the dread Gae Bulg, the 
spear given him by Scawtha, whose use brought death. It was used 
now because of the tough hornskin armor worn by Lok. One 
warrior-boon Lok asks, even that Cucullin should go one pace back- 
ward, so that he may not fall backward but forward, and the men 
of Erin be unable to say of him that he fell in flight. The boon is 
granted, Lok falling forward, encompassed by the dark mists of 
death. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 











SISTER GREGORIA, TO A BIRD AT SUNSET, 


SEVILLE, 1686. 


(Adapted from the “ Pajarillo” of the Venerable Madre Sor Gregoria Francisca 


de Santa Teresa: nat. 1653; obit. 1736.) 
BY THOMAS WALSH. 


ENvyYING a little bird 

His flight to heaven, my heart is stirred, 
So hardy is the wing he finds 

To breast the banter of the winds, 

So lightly pulsing doth he fare 
Enamored of the sunset there. 

Would I were with thee in thy flight, 
Fair plaything of the breeze, to-night, 
And from thy heart such impulse know 
As speeds thy steadfast pinions so! 
For of the Sun Supreme am I . 
A love-delirious butterfly ; 

By tender dawns I sip—but claim 
The blossom of that. Noontide Flame. 
Unto thy heart yon crimson tryst 

Of sunset glory hath sufficed ; 

Thy Spirit, glad and free of care, 
Doth to its golden lattice fare; 

But I who, knowing, love and pine 

For One that is the Sphere Divine, 

Of griefs my only wings can make, 
And flights alone on sighings take. 
Do thou, far bird, on tireless wing 
Beyond the heavenly archway spring, 
And breasting higher, higher, bear 

This message of my fond despair :— 
To say that all my heart and soul 
Aglow have passed beyond control ; 
Annulled unto my limbs, that I 

Live hanging on a single sigh. 

Yet when, of visionings distraught, 
My soul would seize the raptured thought 
To mount away to its delight, 

It finds no stirrup for the flight. 














ROSWITHA THE NUN. 
(A TENTH-CENTURY DRAMATIST.) 


BY N. F. DEGIDON. 


gq] HE Middle Ages conjure up in the mind of the skeptic 
and worldling lurid pictures of a big army of women . 
hidden in life-long misery behind the gray walls 
of convents, when not actually forming a part of the 
same walls in the grim horrors of death. It is, 
therefore, more than refreshing to come across a book* wherein 
a broad-minded woman has painted the lives of six medieval 
women—two of whom were cloistered nuns—and_ striking 
on to a road that has not often been trodden, has had no fears in 
giving a full picture of the interesting lives of these women, their 
usefulness as part of a great whole, the intellectual pursuits fol- 
lowed by them, etc. In the volume the place of honor is given 
to a tenth-century poetess and dramatist wearing the garb of, and 
living under the rule of, a Benedictine nun. This highly-gifted 
woman—Roswitha by name—was born in the early part of the 
tenth century. Tradition connects her with the royal house of 
Germany when the enlightened Otho the Great reigned. At an 
early age she entered the convent of Gandersheim in the Hartz 
Mountains, a house founded in the ninth century by Liudolf, 
Duke of Saxony, and important enough to entitle its abbess to a 
seat in the imperial diet. The miraculous foundation of this con- 
vent, told in the words of Roswitha herself, runs as follows: 





At that time, there was nigh unto the monastery a little 
wood encircled by shady hills. And there was, moreover, in 
the wood, a small farm where the swineherds of Liudolf were 
wont to dwell, and within the enclosure of which the men, 
during the hours of night, composed to rest their weary bodies 
until the time when they must needs drive forth to pasture the 
pigs committed to their care. Here on a time, two days be- 
fore the Feast of All Saints, these same herdsmen, in the 


10f Six Medieval Women. By Alice Kemp Welch. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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darkness of the night, saw full many bright lights glow in the 
wood. And they were astonished at the sight, and marveled 
what could be the purport of this strange vision of blazing 
light cleaving the darkness of the night with its wondrous 
brilliance. And all trembling with fear, they related unto their 
master that which they had seen, showing unto him the place 
which had been illumined by the light. And he, desiring by 
very sight thereof to put to proof that which he had heard tell, 
joined them without the building and began the following night, 
without sleeping, to keep watch. And after a while he saw the 
kindling lights, more in number than afore, once again burn 
with a red glow, in the same place, forsooth, but at an hour 
somewhat earlier. And this glad sign of happy omen he made 
known so soon as Pheebus shed his first rays from the sky, 
and the joyous news spread everywhere. And this could not 
be kept back from the worthy Duke Liudolf, but swifter than 
speech did it come to his ears. And he, carefully observing on 
the hallowed eve of the approaching festival whether, per- 
chance, some further like heavenly vision would clearly show 
it to be an omen, with much company, kept watch on the wood 
all night long. And straightway when black night had covered 
the land with darkness everywhere throughout the wooded 
valley in which the very noble temple was destined to be built, 
many lights were perceived, the which, with the shining splen- 
dor of their exceeding brightness, cleft asunder the shades of 
the wood and the darkness of the night alike. And thereupon, 
standing up and rendering praise to God, they all with one ac- 
cord declared it meet that the place should be sanctified to the 
worship of Him Who had filled it with the light. And, more- 
over, the duke, mindful of his duty to heaven, and with the 
consent of his dear consort Oda, forthwith ordered the trees 
to be felled and the brushwood cut away, and the valley to be 
completely cleared. And this sylvan spot, aforetime the home 
of fauns and monsters, he thus cleared and made fitting for the 
glory of God. And before obtaining the money needful for 
the work, he at once set out the lines of a noble church, as 
traced by the splendor of the red light. 

In such wise was the building of our second monastery, to 


“the glory of God, begun. But stone suitable for the structure 


could not be found in those parts, and thus the completion of 
the sanctuary which had been begun suffered delay. But the 
Abbess Hathumoda, trusting to obtain all things from the Lord 
by faith, ofttimes, by serving God both night and day with holy 
zeal, wore herself out with too abundant labor. And with many 
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of those placed under her care, she besought the solace of 
speedy help from heaven. And of a sudden she became aware 
that the divine grace which she sought was present, ready 
to have compassion on her longings. For as she lay one 
day prostrate, nigh unto the altar, fasting and giving her- 
self up to prayer, she was bidden of a gentle voice to go 
forth and follow a bird she would see sitting on the summit 
of a certain great rock. And she, embracing the command with 
ready mind, went forth, putting her trust in it with all her heart. 
And taking with her very skilled masons, she sped swiftly 
whither the kindly spirit led her, until she was come to the 
noble sanctuary which had been begun. And there she saw, 
seated on the lofty summit of the selfsame rock, a white dove, 
which, flying with outstretched wings, straightway went before 
her, tempering its flight in wonted way so the virgin walking 
with her companions might be able to follow in a straight 
course its aérial track. And when the dove in its flight had 
come to the place, which we now know was not wanting in 
great stones, it descended, and with its beak pierced through 
the ground, where beneath the soil many stones were dis- 
closed. And assured by this sight, the very worthy virgin 
of Christ bade her companions clear away the heavy mass of 
earth and lay the spot bare. And this done, supernal and de- 
vout piety presiding over the work, a great wealth of mighty 
stones was brought to view, whence all the needful material 
for the walls of the monastery, already begun, and of the 
church could be obtained. Then striving ever more and 
more with all their hearts, the builders of the temple, destined 
to be consecrated to the glory of God, labored at the work by 
night and by day. 


The manuscript telling this fascinating story of love and faith 
was written about A. D. 1000, and was preserved in the. Benedic- 
tine convent of St. Emmeran, Ratisbon, where the poet-scholar, . 
Conrad, discovered it in the fifteenth century, together with some 
metrical legends, a fragment of a panegyric on the Emperor Otho, 
and six dramas by the same author. These latter gave Roswitha 
so much distinction in the world of letters, that when Celtes pub- 
lished her works in 1501, Albert Diirer received a commission for 
an ornamental title-page and for a frontispiece for each of the 
plays. She acknowledges having taken Terence, the poet, for her 
model as regards manner, though not matter, the reason for which 
she explains. “There are many,” she says—and she does not 
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exonerate herselfi—“ who, beguiled by the elegant diction of the 
classics, prefer them to religious writings; whilst there are others 
who, though generally condemning heathen works, eagerly peruse 
the poetic creations of Terence because of the special beauty of 
their language.’ She then expresses the hope that, by trying to 
imitate his manner, and at the same time, by dramatizing legends 
calculated to edify, she may induce readers to turn from the godless 
contents of his works to the contemplation of virtuous living. 
Emboldened by this pious hope, she shrank from.no difficulties nor 
details which might have made a more timid soul hesitate, lest her 
knowledge of human nature might have been misconstrued by 
skeptical or bigoted minds. For, cloistered nun though she was, 
this knowledge was wide and deep, and none knew better than she 
the need there is for helps—natural and supernatural—to keep frail 
mortals on the right road. It was said that her powers of delinea- 
tion were almost as great as those of Shakespeare, yet for all her 
poetic instinct, her plays are the handiwork of the moralist rather 
than the artist. To quote from Alice Welch’s book: 


The subject which dominates Roswitha’s horizon is chastity. 
Treated by her with didactic intent, this really resolves itself 
into a conflict between Christianity and paganism—in other 
words between chastity and passion, in which Christianity 
triumphs through the virtue of woman. At the same time 
Roswitha neither condemns marriage nor generally advocates 
celibacy. She merely counsels as the more blessed the un- 
married state. Yet, even so, we feel that, under her nun’s 
garb, there beats the heart of a sympathetic woman whose 
emotional self-expression is but tempered by the ideals of her 
time and surroundings. Self-glorification was permitted no 
place in her literary work, for while she has no misgivings 
in composing her dramas, feeling that “herein lies her mis- 
sion,” she states that her only desire in writing them was to 
make the small creative talent given her by heaven, under the 
hammer of devotion, a faint sound to the praise of God. She 
bears testimony to the kindliness of two successive abbesses, 
under whose rule she lived—one of them being the Abbess 
Gerberg, niece of Otho the Great—for suggestions, informa- 
tion, and encouragement in her literary work, and to the latter 
especially for necessary information concerning the doings of 
royalty. 


Although Roswitha’s fame was chiefly detived from her dra- 
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matic compositions, the metrical legends seem to have been her 
earliest efforts. They were based on well-known themes—one being 
the story out of which the Faust legend was afterwards developed, 
while of two others—The Passion of St. Pelagius and The Fall and 
Conversion of Theophilus—the subject matter is still of value. 
Fearing to profane what she venerated, she allowed herself little 
imaginative license; nevertheless, from time to time, she evinced 
in psychological touches a capacity for originality quite phenomenal 
for her time and environment. 

In answer to the self-propounded query as to whether Ros- 
witha’s plays were ever performed, the author ‘gives us a picture 
of the nun’s life by simply drawing a comparison between cloistered 
lives and those lived by the ladies of the time in castle, court, or 
hall, to wit: 


The convents of Saxony, as many elsewhere in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, were centres of culture in the nature of 
endowed colleges. In some of them women resided perma- 
nently and, besides their religious exercises, devoted themselves 
to learning and the arts, for the Church of the Middle Ages 
took thought for the intellect as well as the soul. In others, 
no irrevocable vows were made, and, if desired, or necessity 
arose, the student-inmate was free to return to the world. In 
others again, though residence was permanent, short leave of 
absence from time to time was granted by the abbess, and the 
nun was able to sojourn with her friends or to visit some sister 
community. But, at Gandersheim, the rule was strict, and a 
nun, her vows once taken, had to remain within convent walls. 
Yet even so, life there was perhaps far less circumscribed than 
in many a castle where the men gave themselves up to war 
and the chase, and the women, perforce, spun and embroidered 
and gossiped, since to venture without the walls was fraught 
with difficulty and sometimes with danger. Even if there were 
some who cared to read, manuscripts were difficult to come 
by and costly withal. Wholly different was it in the religious 
houses. In these, women associated with their equals with 
whom they could interchange ideas, and the library was well- 
furnished with manuscripts of classical and Christian writers. 
One of the first cares of St. Benedict in the case of every 
newly-founded house was the formation of a library. So held 
in honor did this tradition become, and so assiduously was it 
pursued, that the status of a monastery or convent as a centre 
of learning came to be estimated by its wealth in manuscripts. 
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Besides the mass of transcribing which such rivalry oc- 
casioned, there was illuminating to be done, musical notation 
to be studied and prepared for the services of the Church, 
chants and choir-singing to be practised, and the needful time 
to be devoted to weaving and embroidery—a part of every 
woman’s education. Weaving was a necessity in order to 
provide the requisite clothing for the inmates, and the large 
and elaborate hangings used for covering the walls, but 
embroidery was no mere occupation or even a craft, but, in 
truth, a fine art. The few specimens still preserved give some 
idea of the quality of the work, whilst old inventories attest 
the quantity. Illuminated manuscripts of the Gospels and the 
Apocalypse were lent from royal treasuries, and their minatures 
copied with needle and silk to adorn vestments and altar hang- 
ings. It was in an atmosphere such as this that Roswitha 
passed her days. 


Truly a fascinating picture of a busy, interesting, human hive, 
and, as Gandersheim was of royal foundation, its abbess, in return 
for certain privileges, was obliged to entertain the king and his 
retinue whenever he passed that way, naturally bringing with his 


.visit a store of political, intellectual, and other information, as well 


as interest and diversion from the outside world. Added to this, 
the abbess of royally founded houses—generally a high-born and 
influential woman—was, in her position as a ruler of lands as well 
as communities, brought into direct contact with the court and 
politics. She seemed to have attached to her rights of overlordship 
the same privileges and duties as a baron, such as issuing summonses 
for attendance at her courts, at which she was wont to be repre- 
sented by a proctor; and at a declaration of war, the duty of provid- 
ing a prescribed number of knights fell to her. Some abbesses had 
supreme influence even in imperial affairs, and social and literary 
influence was not outside their ken. 

Truly a shedding of light—white light—on the veil of darkness 
with which the modern mind has enveloped what it dubs the Dark 
Ages—the age of fictitious Calcuttean Black Holes, many and dark, 
where timid women were popularly supposed to have been immured 
for state or other reasons until kindly reason fled, and plunged them 
into a nether region where pain or joy, sorrow or fear, were as one. 
These devoted lives of useful purpose—these full, free lives— 
where God-given gifts were encouraged in their best expression, 
coming down to us from a world ten centuries agone, are decidedly 
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refreshing reading in this age of such wild unrest, wasted effort, 
time-serving, and utilitarianism. 

Conning the simple yet full and beautiful life of Roswitha the 
Nun—poetess and dramatist—is like a sudden happening upon 
some calm, cool, green-bowered haven after a long journey in 
the heat and dust of a hot summer’s day. 








ON THE FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION. 
BY ELEANOR DOWNING. 


“ Mary, uplifted to our sight 

In cloudy vesture stainless-white, 

Why are thine eyes like stars alight, 
Twin flames of charity?” 

“ Mine eyes are on His glorious face 

That shone not on earth’s darkened place, 

But clothed and crownéd me with grace— 
The God Who fathered me!” 


“Mary, against the sinless glow 
Of angel pinions white as snow, 
Why are thy fair lips parted so 
In ecstasy of love?” 
“My lips are parted to His breath 
Who breathed on me in Nazareth 
And gave me life to live in death— 
My Spouse, the spotless Dove!” 


“ Mary, whose eager feet would spurn 

The very clouds, whose pale hands yearn 

Toward rifted Heaven, what fires burn 
Where once was fixed the sword?” 

“ The fires I felt when His Child’s head 

Lay on this mother’s heart that bled, 

And when it lay there stark and dead— 
My little Child, my Lord!” 











WHITE EAGLE. 
BY L. P. DECONDUN. 


VI. 
CHELSEA, May, 1913. 

OW the time has dragged along since I wrote to you, 

my dearest. Is it really possible that five weeks have 

elapsed between my last epistle and this shaky 

scribble? You see, in spite of my determination, I 

can scarcely trace a few lines legibly. I am told to be 

patient and not to tire myself; but do people realize 
that whether I write or not, my mind fills pages and pages of loving 
words for you? I know that every mail has brought you news of my 
progress, because everyone has tried his or her best to save you from 
anxiety. Not that I much believe in my having been in danger, but 
pneumonia is always an uncertain illness. What a good thing it only 
caught me after the wedding! I suppose that every pen in the family 
has described “ it” to you down to the smallest details; I should be 
surprised if they had left you in doubt even about the shade of our 
glove buttons; but the important part is that the famous knot is tied, 
and that these young people are to be happy “ forever after.” 

Your mother was just magnificent; her imposing figure left us 
all in the shade; the only woman who could compete with her was 
Miss Lowinska. She also was superb and her simplicity perfect. I 
am getting quite fascinated by this young lady, and, as I told you be- 
fore, I intend to get thoroughly well acquainted with her. 

On that day also, for the first time, did I meet Prince Wladek 
Lowinski—another remarkable personality. He is about your height 
and build, and carries himself erect as you do; but there ends the re- 
semblance. His hair, which must have been very dark like his 
daughter’s, is now white, though his eyebrows are still black over in- 
tensely blue eyes. He wears a short, slightly pointed beard. He 
seems to be a silent man, observant to the point of watchfulness, but 
most thoughtful, and as courteous as a prince should be. I liked him 
very much. In my opinion he is the type of man who could lead an 
army, control a furious mob, or sway a crowd with a few words. I 
can imagine his eyes flashing with enthusiasm or indignation. No 
wonder he has made his mark in the political world! 

I need not tell you what our dear little bride was like, as you 
must have received ample descriptions of her, but I thought her more 
graceful and winning than ever. 
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Millicent was (and is) congratulating herself on the “ happy end- 
ing of our troubles.” She considers herself the right arm of Provi- 
dence in the “ solution of our problem” (these are her expressions). 
And it certainly appears that she is not far wrong. I need not point 
out that her satisfaction is very distasteful to your mother. It is even 
beginning to annoy Nancy. In fact I should not be astonished if a 
cool breeze was already blowing between those three ladies. 

Joan and Max are coming back on Tuesday from their tour in 
Spain. Their letters are enthusiastic, and these are all duly read to 
me, as well as emphasized by many reflections. “ The beauty of Spain 
seems to have been quite unappreciated before,” was the conclusion 
drawn by Nancy the other evening; your mother remarked dreamily 
that she “ ought to go again to see the Alhambra, as she evidently had 
forgotten a great deal about it.” The truth is that to this pair of hon- 
est lovers—as to many others before them—even the Sahara would be 
a land of particular charm. At any rate I know some who would have 
thought it so, don’t you? 


May, 1913. 

I had to close my letter abruptly the other day, my darling, as 
the nurse insisted upon my resting. However, I consoled myself with 
the thought that I had been able to address the envelope, and that this, 
to you, will mean almost more than the enclosure. This afternoon I 
am a great deal stronger; I have been down for several days now, 
and able to receive a few of our friends. It was nice to see their 
pleased affectionate faces again. Even Willie R——-, who asked by 
telephone whether he would be admitted, was here for a short while. 
Dear Willie, I always enjoy him so much; he is so honest and genial. 
By what he called a “ lucky chance for him,” the two previous visitors 
vanished and we remained en téte-d-téte. This is to tell you that he 
rushed headlong to the subject near his heart. He had heard that the 
day before Mab and Pattie Stevenson had called on me, and that, when 
Miss Lowinska had come for them, she had seen me for a few 
minutes. Therefore, he had to see me also, and get a little chance 
of mentioning the name of the idol. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Camberwell,” he said straight out, “I 
scarcely dare to speak of her to anyone but you. I so much realize 
the distance between this splendid girl and myself. That is the worst 
of it. If I could acquire the conceit of some of the fellows one meets 
every day, and who do not think the world is good enough for them, _ 
I should do much better.” 

“Surely, Willie, you cannot envy those empty headed fellows,” 
I protested. 

“But I do. Now, any of them with half of what I am and the 
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quarter of what I own, would cut another figure than Willie R——. 
You must admit that.” 

“No, I don’t, though I admit that you never show the best of 
yourself except to your intimate friends, and these are precisely the 
people you need not trouble about.” 

But he shook his head. 

“T hope you will permit me to differ from you there,” he ob- 
served. “It is with my friends that the best in me should come out.” 

“Well! (I smiled) in a sense perhaps; but what I want to say is 
that without being foolishly conceited, you ought to understand that 
you are in no way inferior to the people you place so much above you. 
Socially, for instance, is there such an abyss between Prince Lowinski 
and yourself?” 

“My dear Mrs. Camberwell, a bottomless abyss! Why, that man 
is a genius.” 

“Be it so! How do you know what you don’t happen to be a 
genius of another kind? Are you not an R.A. to start with?” 

“ Oh, rubbish! what’s an R.A. in these days, let me ask you? ” 

“Well! I am not quite sure, but it ought to be the beginning of 
somebody, at any rate. And as for Maryfia’s father being a Prince, 
the title of Prince in Russia does not exactly represent what it would 
in England.” 

“T know that, but he is a Pole and not a Russian; there is royal 
blood in many an old Polish family.” 

“Even so, yours does not date from yesterday either; no, my 
dear Willie, this is not where I see the difficulty of a match between 
Miss Lowinska and you. I find it in your different natures. I can’t 
imagine how they would ever amalgamate unless—” 

Willie’s eyes had opened wide with anxious inquiry, and his 
pince-nez seemed very insecure. 

“ Why—why do you think that? I would just do any mortal 
thing she could wish.” 

“ Ah! yes, but that is not it. You do not look at life from the 
same angle for one thing.” 

“T do not follow you. Are you referring to her tremendous 
patriotism? But I am just as attached to England as she may be to her 
country, and I consider the Poles a magnificent race. I should enter 
into all her views.” 

“Would you also enter into her plans if she wished to join in some 
hopeless plot to free Poland, though there might be danger there?” 

“Oh! surely, you can’t quite mean that?” 

“Well, perhaps not altogether. Still you can see how she is 
united in feelings, hopes and ambitions with her father, who counts 
his own life as nothing where his country is concerned. If he was to 
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lift a finger, his daughter would follow in his footsteps. Would you 
be ready then to throw in your lot with hers?” 

“ Now, Mrs. Camberwell, you are trying to discourage me. This 
kind of thing is not done nowadays. At least, women have no need to 
mix themselves up with politics, and they are not put to death in such 
a wholesale manner.” 

“Are you quite sure that it could not happen again? Have you 
forgotten how peace was approximately restored to the Russian Em- 
pire less than ten years ago?” 

“TI wonder,” said Willie instead of answering, “ why you first 
tell me or hint to me that I am almost good enough to dare to win the 
girl, while in the same breath you are piling up obstacles in my way?” 

I could not help smiling. ‘“ My poor Willie,’ I said, ‘‘ my reason 
is merely a woman’s reason. I would be more than glad if you won 
her for a wife, but it would be unkind to encourage you to do so with 
your eyes shut, and I see that you have not the iis notion of her 
inner personality.” 

“Oh! well, of course, up to this I have merely taken her for a 
rational being, and I had no idea that anyone could make her out a 
fanatic. What I remarked in her was her intelligence, her great 
charm, her artistic soul (as, mind you, she is an artist if ever there was 
one; I wish you could see the group she has just finished modeling!), 
but I have noticed nothing abnormal in her. When you spoke of 
different planes, etc., I thought you were going to mention religion.” 

“You thought right. That is another important difference which 
would have to be settled.” 

“Oh! on that point, you do not suppose that I would interfere. 
That is a matter on which everyone should be free.” 

“ Quite so; but is it a matter on which husband and wife should 
be divided?” 

“T daresay not. That is why I tell you that I would object to 
nothing she might think or do about it.” 

“Does it not strike you, Willie, that this might not be sufficient 
for her?” 

“Why, what else could she want?” 

“My dear friend, this is chiefly where you both look, as I said, 
from different angles. What do you honestly think of religion, 
Willie?” 

“TI? Oh! I—I think it is a very useful thing on the whole: a 
normal think I should say. Personally I consider it even a very logi- 
cal thing. I don’t believe in a chance world, you know. I admit the 
existence of a God.” 

“Could you bring yourself to say ‘of God’ in the general Christian 
sense of the word?” I asked laughing. He laughed too. 
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“Oh! yes. I could do that. Is it not funny how there is always 
a tendency to being ashamed of one’s opinion on these matters? But 
I have a bad chance against you, Mrs. Camberwell, so I may as well 
own up.” . 

“Far better. Now try to imagine that the religious belief, which 
is evidently of secondary importance to you, should be considered by 
your wife as her greatest possible treasure. Is it not evident that she 
would wish you to share it with her; specially if she was convinced 
beyond any doubt that unless you are able to do so, you must be satis- 
fied with a few uncertain years together in this world, and then the 
possibility of a final parting.” 

“Oh! as for a parting, proofs—” 

“I know what you are going to say; but if she thoroughly be- 
lieved in the possibility of that parting—I am not even calling it a 
certainty—does it not mean that she would have her daily life sad- 
dened by the prospect of such a risk? So that even if you allowed 
her to lead you about with a string, it could not make her a pin the 
happier. This is, of course, if she truly loved you. Have I made 
myself clear?” 

“Oh! yes, you have, and I don’t deny that you are right to a 
great extent; but you must remember that convictions don’t grow 
merely to suit one’s convenience. I could not take your religious 
views, for instance, simply because I wish to do so, and it’s not in my 
nature to either ape at things or pretend what I do not feel.” 

“TI know that perfectly, and it is the very thing I pointed out 
to you at the start. These are the difficulties standing in your path.” 

Poor fellow! He shook his head quite sadly and kept silent a few 
seconds. -Then he hesitated and cleared his throat. 

“Tam sure I have tired you out,” he began, “ you ought to send 
me away.” 

“ Not before I hear what is at the back of your mind,” I objected 
smiling a little. “Come, you had better make a full confession, since 
you have had such a good start to-day.” 

“Oh! it is not a confession. It is only the bit of news I had 
come to tell you about. In fact, it is the small occurrence which had 
caused my hopes to rise; now I fear that it does not amount to much.” 

“But, my dear Willie,” I said regretfully, “I never intended to 
discourage you altogether. On the contrary, I want you to make a 
better effort, if you can, or rather an effort in the right direction.” 

“Well, it was this,” he went on without replying directly, “she 
wanted some information, which anyone else could have given her, and 
she chose to ask me for it.” 

“ You mean, I presume, Miss Lowinska? ” 

“T do.” 
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“Of course it depends on the sort of information.” 

“That’s it. It was about a convent. I fancied when she spoke 
to me about a thing of the kind, it was a pretty sure sign that she 
believed I would understand her views.” 

“cc Oh! ”? 

“You don’t think so?” 

“T can hardly tell. Perhaps she did not know your religious 
opinions.” 

“Yes, she did; I took good care that she would not make any mis- 


. take about that.” 





“ But what sort of information was it?” 

“Tt was only an address,” he replied hesitatingly, “ but she was 
quite willing that I should take her to it myself, which I did, the next 
day. I called for her—and her eternal chaperon—and took them both 
to that place, then I called back for them half an hour later and was 
asked to come in.” 

“ This does not tell me a great deal, my good friend.” 

“T am coming to it. One evening at somebody’s or other’s while 
speaking to me she had mentioned that a cousin of hers, a nun from 
Paris, had been sent to a convent of the same Order in Chelsea. As 
I live in Chelsea she had concluded I could tell her where to find it. 
I pounced on the opportunity. I happened to have seen the place, 
but if I had not, I would have hunted for it the whole night if 
need be.” 

“ Well, when I was asked into the parlor, she introduced me as 
she would have a friend, not a mere acquaintance, and both her cousin 
and another nun who, she told me afterwards, had been her cousin’s 
secretary in former times, were absolutely perfect to me. Do you think 
they would have acted like that towards an outsider? I am an out- 
sider of course, but I mean—” 

“T am afraid, my poor Willie, they would. What else could they 
be but polite and even friendly?” 

“Oh! they were friendly, delightfully friendly, that’s why I 
should have thought—well, I suppose, I made another mistake. Do 
you know, I am sorry than I’d care to tell. I had hoped that this 
meant a first step towards understanding and intimacy, and I could 
have taken to those people at once, nuns or not nuns. Miss Lowin- 
ska’s cousin, an elderly lady, was most interesting. She seemed to 
have a pretty good insight into life, though I wonder how she got it 
in this place.” 

“ But,” I observed, “ you don’t suppose she was born there, do 
you?” 

“Very likely not,” he admitted, “since she and the other lady 
only arrived a fortnight ago. By the way this other lady is much 
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younger, and a Russian. Quite a different type; there is something of 
the Mongolian race in her; narrower black eyes, and a broader, 
flatter face. Clever too, I should say. What I can’t make out is what 
clever women do in that sort of convent. They are clean lost to the 
rest of the world; they don’t teach, they don’t take care of the sick. 
Now, Mrs. Camberwell, is‘ that what you Catholics call contempla- 
tives?” 

“Not exactly. These nuns lead a more active life, and have some 
intercourse with the world. The contemplatives have practically 
none.” 

“T see; but—please don’t be offended—I can’t imagine what on 
earth is the sense of Contemplative Orders at all.” 

“My dear Willie, the contemplatives are the very heart of our 
Church; they keep her in steady contact with God. Some of us would 
not go very far without them.” 

“But need they separate themselves from the world to pray, if 
they like?” 

“T am afraid they have to. The duty they undertake is not an 
easy one, and requires their entire power of concentration. They 
must not be hampered by frivolous noisy people like us. It is very 
much the case of: ‘Don’t speak to the man at the wheel,’ you know.” 

Poor Willie looked mystified, and, as you see, our conversation had 
taken a deeper turn than we had anticipated. But I was getting tired, 
and I felt almost glad when it was brought to an end. 

Joan and your mother had arrived, and after exchanging a few 
words with them, Willie R left us. But apropos of your mother, 
do you know that there is something I cannot make out about her, 
since Max and Joan have returned? She is indeed an angel of good- 
ness to Joan, who is beginning to idolize her, but when they are both 
here, there is a look on your mother’s face which puzzles me. It is 
as if she felt (it seems senseless to write this) “ uncomfortable” be- 
fore me. I hope she does not regret her confidences at C——. She 
was her own self all through my illness. What could be the matter 
with her now? It is her expression which is changed. When I 
glance at her unexpectedly, her eyes waver; and, still, when we are 
speaking she looks at me quite naturally and is always at her ease. 
Joan has noticed nothing, and even Nancy tells me that I am dream- 
ing. Am I though, I wonder! 





June, 1913. 
Shall I tell you, my Reginald, that it is a horrid nuisance to be still 
convalescent! Every single soul on earth fancies it is his or her duty 
to forbid me something. When I was in the middle of my last letter, 
your mother came and put her hand across it. 
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“My dear Nemo,” she said, “this is enough; please end it and 
come to the sofa. Reginald will be more grateful to me for stopping 
you than to you for tiring yourself.” 

And fancy, Rex! I was just writing about her. If she had but 
known it, her very fingers covered her name. I glanced down at that 
long white hand of hers, then up into her face, and she smiled, a little 
whimsically, I thought. 

“ Now hurry,” she said, in her half-authoritative, half-affectionate 
tone, “ three lines to finish, I won’t allow more.” 

And she turned to settle the cushions. Of course I had to obey; 
then I went and lay down like a lamb. She sat in a big easy chair 
opposite to me, and put her book aside. We could hear the tea 
things jingling on their way upstairs. 

Reginald, dearest, I have often wondered if it is because you are 
so completely mine, and because she is your mother, that she has such 
a strong attraction for me. Most people agree in making “ bugbears ” 
of mothers-in-law, but nothing can be less like a “ bear’s ” attitude than 
Mrs. Camberwell’s towards me. On that particular evening I looked 
forward to an hour or two of her company; I also wanted to find out 
whether my recent impressions about her were realities, but I did not 
get the opportunity of doing so. No sooner had we begun tea than 
Max appeared. Joan and Nancy had gone shopping, and would dine 
with their father, so he thought we might take pity on him and show 
ourselves hospitable. As usual, now, he was in high spirits. 

“Do you know, oh! most precious one,” he began (this being 
his pompous way of addressing me since my illness), “do you know 
that you have been troubling our minds of late? Mother here, and 
indeed all of us, have come to the conclusion that you need a thorough 
change to set you up. Have you anything to say to the contrary?” 

“Tt depends on the sort of change, my dear fellow.” 

“ Well! there it is. Mr. O’Dwyer is going to Ireland for a month 
or two; Nancy is not. What about the two of you taking a trip 
to France or Holland or somewhere?” 

I confess, Rex dear, that I thought the idea delightful and said so. 
Immediately Max grew enthusiastic. 

“Very good, then. Shall I ring them up and tell them it is 
settled ? ” 

“ Oh! don’t be foolish, Max, and sit down. It isn’t settled at all; 
I don’t know where Nancy wishes to go.” 

“Nancy is ready to go wherever you like. She spoke of Paris, 
but that’s idiotic. In summer Paris is empty.” __ 

“ That is precisely why it is not ‘idiotic.’ I agree with Nancy; 
we might go there.” 

“ But you will be roasted.” 
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“Nonsense; it is not at the Equator. What do you think, 
mother?” 

Mrs. Camberwell was watching Max with an amused smile. 

“ Has Max any better place to propose?” she asked. 

“ Why, certainly,” he exclaimed, “‘ Trouville, Berk Plage, the Mont 
St. Michel, thousands of others, Royat, the Mont Doré.” 

Your mother began to laugh. 

“ There truly, Nemo,” she said, “ you would be saved from soli- 
tude. Half the world would be with you as well as most of the 
American tourists overflowing from the French capital. If this is 
what you want.” 

“No, indeed,” I interrupted, “if Nancy has no objection, it will 
be Paris.” 

And we went on arguing, laughing and planning. Somehow my 
principal reason for looking forward to this trip with a sense of 
pleasurable anticipation is that it must help the time to pass until your 
return. Also in Paris I cannot but find many echoes of our happy 
times there together. 


CHELSEA, June, 1913. 

What do you think, dear, happened yesterday afternoon? Nancy 
had lunched here, and we had finally arranged every detail of our 
journey, when two unexpected callers were announced, Prince Lowin- 
ski and his daughter. And what do you suppose they had come for? 
Simply to offer us the use of their house in the Avenue de Ségur. 
They insisted in putting it at our disposal. 

“ The best of hotels,” remarked the Prince, was but poor comfort 
for a convalescent. Their house was always ready for them, as the 
servants remained there permanently, and they would consider it a 
mark of friendship on our part if we consented to take advantage of it. 

They had heard through Max of our project, and they had thought 
of this plan; hoping we had made no other arrangement as yet. All 
this was so friendly, so sincere, that we could find no reason for re- 
fusing their offer, and there and then everything was decided.. Miss 
Lowinska told us that we should be received by one of their relatives 
who always lived in Paris, and had more or less the management of 
their home. 

“She is so kind and motherly,” she added, “I am sure you will 
both like her; and if she does not make a small Samson of Mrs. Cam- 
berwell before many weeks are over, I shall be greatly astonished.” 

Then the conversation passed to other topics, and when Nancy had 
engaged the attention of the Prince, I found an opportunity of ques- 
tioning Miss Lowinska about the latest happenings in her artistic 
circle. I knew that Mab Stevenson had recently exhibited some fine 
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work, and I had a faint hope of getting Willie R——’s name on the 
“tapis.” It was not as easy a matter as you would think; one does 
not drive Miss Lowinska in a given direction unless she is willing to 
take it. However, after a few useless attempts I asked her where 
Willie R—— had seen a modeled group of hers which he had admired 
greatly. She seemed to attach a very moderate importance to my 
question. 

“ My last group,” she said tranquilly. “Yes, it is rather good; 
both my father and I are pleased with it. I daresay Mr. R—— saw 
it in Mr. Rhodan’s studio. I generally work there.” 

“Do you mean to say Edward Rhodan’s studio?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Oh! nothing, really; but Rhodan is not a favorite of ours. He 
is such a—well, honestly he is such an objectionable man.” 

“Do you think so? What is the matter with him?” 

Her question was so straightforward, and she looked at me so 
judicially, that I felt at a loss for a suitable reply. 

“T have no special accusation to bring against him,” I began. 
“He is neither a thief nor a murderer, but we dislike his cynicism, 
his sneering ways, his malevolent tongue; and I don’t know whether 
we have more contempt for his long locks and affected careless habits, 
or for his conceit.” 

“ But these are accusations, Mrs. Camberwell, are they not?” 

Her large blue eyes were so calmly fixed on me that I leaned back 
in my chair and laughed. 

“T am afraid they are,’ I acknowledged, “I cannot help it. If 
ever you get an opportunity of hearing his private opinions you will 
side with us.” 

“T have heard a great many of them. I have worked with him 
for a long time.” 

“ Surely you cannot tell me that you approve of him?” 

The girl hesitated; her expression was serious. 

“The man is an agnostic,” she said quietly, “ he cannot judge as 
we do. He is also an artist.” 

“Oh!” I interrupted, “do you call his distorted productions ‘art?’ - 
If some of them were not merely absurd they would be revolting. 
Willie R—— was saying—” 

But she shook her head. 

“He is an artist,” she persisted, “or rather could be, if he did 
not rely so absolutely on his judgment. If his soul could perceive 
God, and if his mind could appreciate higher work, he might become a 
great man.” 

“You believe it?” 

“*T do, I have learned much from him.” 
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“ Have you really?” I asked, and I fancy my tone betrayed some 
disappointment as her grave face relaxed into a smile. 

“Mrs. Camberwell,” she said charmingly, ‘‘ you are fright- 
fully prejudiced. Poor Mr. Rhodan! Why! his name sounds almost 
like Rodin.” 

“T know; we call him either ‘Rodinet’ or the ‘Rodent.’ ” 

This time she laughed heartily. Nothing was left on that hand- 
some face but perfect girlish amusement. 

“Oh!” she said, “ you are all very bad. Poor man! no wonder 
I felt he needed a champion.” 

“Well! don’t be too keen in your championship. He is a most 
uncanny creature!” 

“Do you think he might bewitch me?” 

“T can’t say. He is clever, and his arguments are dangerously 
subtle.” 

The girl opened her lips for a quick retort, but her father had 
stood up, and had turned to me, so she could only afterwards hold out 
her hand with a teasing little smile. 

“Dear Mrs. Camberwell,” she said, her eyes twinkling with merri- 
ment, “I am so thankful for your warning. Now I can safely work 
another month with Edward Rhodan; ‘forewarned is forearmed’ 
isn’t it?” 

What could I answer to this? 

As she was at the door she turned round again; her tall fine 
figure outlined on the pale gray tone of the wall, her great eyes still 
full of fun. “ Shall I tell him that, before leaving London, you would 
like to come to his studio to see my work? Yes, I had better; and I 
shall be there to welcome you. Good-bye.” 

She disappeared after the Prince; and I had failed in hearing a 
single word from her about Willie. 


VII. 
CHELSEA, June, 1913. 

We are leaving to-morrow morning for Paris, Rex dear. I feel 
perfectly well and rested; Nancy is in capital spirits; all our luggage 
is ready. I, myself, fastened the shoulder-strap on my pet traveling 
bag. (Do you remember when and where that strap was bought?) 
And again, last but not least, I have one of your dear letters to take 
with me. It came last night, sweetheart, and is so cheering and 
faithful and strong! But listen to something which, indeed, you will 
know before many hours have passed. From the first instant that 
I awoke this morning I had the idea of cabling to let you know where 
and when I was going. You see it was so disappointing to think 
of your believing me in London, and being unable to write directly to 
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me. Now it is done; Mary has gone with my cablegram and before 
our steamer enters Boulogne harbor to-morrow, your loving thoughts 
will be there to welcome me. Reginald, it makes everything a hundred 
times sweeter! 

Dear me! what an amount of sentimentality would be extracted 

from our letters by sober friends if their eyes ran over them! I 
daresay they would enjoy it, and sneer a little at this side light 
on poor me, but try to imagine their bewilderment if they could 
read what your mighty pen traces without a blush. My big darling, 
your reputation for stern wisdom, for high intellectuality, for unerring 
judgment would be gone in a flash. Have you ever thought of such 
a possible calamity when you trusted your epistles to so many hands? 
But I am more foolish than ever to-day; I seem unable to write two 
sensible sentences, and I believe it is the cablegram’s fault. It has 
made me feel so light-hearted that I could almost fancy myself 
back in our sunniest hours. Do you remember the evening when we 
had unconsciously paid each other a number of ridiculous compli- 
ments while waiting for the carriage to take us to the L——-? You 
thought I looked “nice” and I said you looked “ princely,” and we 
had gone through the whole scale on this theme when the absurdity 
of it struck us so forcibly that we had to laugh like two children. 
~The only excuse you could find was that, at any rate, we seemed 
to be thoroughly satisfied with each other. And so we were, and 
so we are still, thank God! While I am writing, a slanting ray of 
sun is on my desk, creeping slowly towards me, and at the end of 
each line, when my hand comes near it, it tips my opal for a second. 
I wish you could see it flash! The little “red light” shoots through 
it like an arrow! 

But enough of this. I told you in one of my letters that Miss 
Lowinska had threatened me with an invitation from Edward Rhodan. 
It came three days ago, and with it a note from her promising that 
she would ask no one else but Mrs. Camberwell and Joan (unless 
I choose to bring anybody with me), and that nothing would be 
allowed to tire me. It was so frank and friendly of her that I decided 
on the spot to get Willie R——- to come with us. (I am getting as bad 
as Millicent.) 

The day was truly glorious, and when we went up Mr. Rhodan’s 
staircase, great beams of light were pouring on us from the open 
door of what he calls his “workshop.” I must confess that it 
resembles in no way the interesting studio of Willie R——; nothing in 
it is given up to artistic effect. Blocks of stone, rough planks, lumps 
of fresh clay had been pushed into corners. Queerly shaped vases, 
evidently baked for experimental purposes, were the only ornaments 
(if they could be called so). At any rate they had been promoted 
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to this title by the sheaves of flowers which Miss Lowinska had placed 
in them. In the best light stood several busts, some curiously carved 
masks of faces, partly man, partly beast, with some repulsive shapes 
of problematic or allegorical monsters; and apart from those were 
set two or three small groups, a wounded eagle and a half-finished 
modeling of Prince Lowinski’s head. These last few had no need to 
be labeled; they were as far removed in beauty from the works of 
Rhodan as if a gulf lay between them. True, the sculptor’s creation, 
displayed intense power, but there was this, Reginald: his power 
seemed ready equipped for evil; it was unwholesome. That the girl, 
while working here, breathed this atmosphere unhurt, denoted in her 
not only great mental purity, but a moral strength equal, if not 
superior, to that of this man. She was impervious to his surroundings. 
(The poor chaperon, I suppose, was the person to be pitied through 
the tedious hours of waiting.) 

However, after the first awkward moments, I had to acknowledge 
that in Miss Lowinska’s presence Rhodan became less objectionable. 
Joan found him “ original and amusing,” though “terribly untidy!” 
As for Willie R——, he never thinks anything at all of these points, and 
he had eyes only for Miss Lowinska, but your mother ne? as I did. 

“Horrid man!” she muttered when sitting near me, “ what an 
influence for that child!” 

I wish you could have seen “ that child.” She positively towered 
above Rhodan, and looked taller than ever in her linen over-all falling 
straight from the shoulder. The masses of her dark hair were slightly 
loosened, her eyes were shining, her lips parted with enthusiasm. It 
was she who pointed out to us the pieces of greater value in the man’s 
work while he was doing what he could to be entertaining and telling 
Joan some would-be witty stories. But when we insisted on getting 
interested in her own productions, she discussed them with the same 
impartiality and the same pleasure. She did not show a particle of 
affectation. No wonder Willie R—— drank in every word she uttered, 
and nodded approvingly (pince-nez and all) to every second remark 
she made. Shall I confess that I am getting so much interested in 
this pair that I am beginning to minimize Millicent’s mistakes about 
another couple. Matchmaking must be a catching fever. And you 
know, Rex dear, they are very attractive young people, both good and 
gifted and handsome. Max told me the other day that Willie was 
twenty-nine; just the right age. 

Miss Lowinska was in her element. She appeared less stately, 
perhaps, than in an outdoor or evening gown, but far more charming. 
There was a touch of the schoolgirl in her new mood; her repartees 
were so frank and witty. One wondered where her usual gravity had 
vanished too. I think she puzzled Joan a great deal ; and I also fear that 
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the youngest Mrs. Camberwell felt a little bit “ superior.” There was 
an odd, faint line at the corner of this lady’s mouth which spoke of 
disapproval; and, between us, it was rather funny, considering the ripe 
years of this criticizing “matron.” In any case, at no time and at no 
age, could these two natures ever meet. Maryiia Lowinska would ‘con- 
stantly look over Joan’s head without being aware of it; and Joan 
would keep Miss Lowinska under a microscope without ever learning 
how to look at her. 

But Willie! Oh, Rex, if you had seen him! I don’t think the 
dear fellow will ever forget this little party. His “star” was so de- 
lightfully simple, so entirely herself and so full of teasing fun. She 
also ordered these two men about as if they were her younger broth- 
ers, and they both enjoyed it. (I should say that Willie “loved ” it.) 
By the way, I managed at last to bring the subject of the convent be- 
fore Maryfia. I asked her why, of all people, she had selected Willie 
R—— to take her there. She looked at me with surprised eyes. 

“Why should I not?” she asked. 

A straight question like that is always embarrassing; I answered 
something vague about his not being a Catholic, but the eyes never 
flinched. 

“Does that make any difference?” she inquired. 

“No, not exactly; but—as a rule—” 

“Have you rules against it in England?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then I do not see. Did he tell you that he objected to any- 
thing?” 

“No, it is not that. But here, we would not much care to bring 
people of another persuasion to a convent or a church unless they 
themselves expressed a wish to go.” 

“T can’t understand why. If they do not like it they are free to 
refuse. Mr. R—— did not.” 

“ Indeed, I know that.” 

“Then isn’t it all right? My cousin is a woman in a thousand, 
you know. She was one of our best writers, and he is broadminded 
enough to appreciate her views.” 

“Ts that why you brought him to see her?” 

“Oh, no! The idea of it never even crossed my mind. Circum- 
stances did all; but I don’t regret it.” 

“ Well! perhaps we won’t either.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Camberwell, you are almost unkind,” she remarked, 
with a smile of reproach. “ Are you hinting to me that, though Mr. 
R came quite willingly, people might blame him for it or accuse 
me of proselytism? But honestly how could one interfere with the 
beliefs of a person who has no creed?” 
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For a second I almost believed I detected a gleam of mischief in 
that smile; but no, she really was hopeless, so I again answered 
vaguely and left things as they were. Poor Willie, I wonder if I ought 
to leave him in his present little Paradise. Perhaps I may as well; 
he will come out of it soon enough if he must. 

The amusing part of the visit is that, so far as Rhodan was in 
question, we came away as prejudiced as we went in; all except Joan. 
Your mother’s opinion and mine could be rendered by the same words: 

“ Captivating girl; detestable man!” 

Willie was all smiles and absent-mindedness. If he succeeded, 
when he left us, in finding his street, then his house and after that the 
door of it, he accomplished a great feat. 

But Joan! Joan had been improving the shining hour, and be- 
tween Edward Rhodan and the mouse-like chaperon she had gathered 
an amount of knowledge. She was able to tell us that Rhodan was not 
“as bad as he looked,” that he was “‘ quite original and interesting ; ” 
that Miss Lowinska might have a very large fortune of her own, but 
was not the heiress people took her for. She had a brother, older 
than herself, in St. Petersburg, where he was working for some uni- 
versity degree. Still, I did not think her quite her own self; 
she laughed too willingly, and when she looked up, she raised her eye- 
lids in that slow determined way of hers which has the faculty of 
irritating me. 

As your mother had her motor, they left me at my door, but Joan 
came up for some books. 

“ Please, madam,” said Mary when we went in, “there was a 
telephone message for Mrs. Max Camberwell. Mr. Max said that if 
she cared to stay here till six o’clock he would call for her.” 

Joan’s head gave a scarcely perceptible toss of impatience, which 
I took care not to see. 

“T am very sorry, Nemo,” she said, “ but I think I had better go 
back now. You won’t be lonely, you have heaps of things to do; you 
always have, and Max is so uncertain. Indeed it is well that mother 
and I are such willing companions; we are not often bored by his 
presence.” 

So the shoe was beginning to pinch: Max must have taken my 
advice “ to the letter.” Well! so much the better, since it is producing 
the desired result; and there is no doubt that both Mrs. Camberwell 
and Joan are getting more and more intimate and fond of each other. 
I had not been back twenty minutes when both Millicent and Dick 
Marchmont turned up; she, as ever, all vivacity and affectionate 
demonstration; he abhorring being caged in a house, and soon be- 
coming restless in his slow way, turning aimlessly round the room, 
putting on his “binocle” to look at pictures which he has known 
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for years; standing with his back before the fireless chimney place 
and putting now and then a word (occasionally to the point) in 
our conversation. Somehow Dick Marchmont always puts me in good 
humor. As for Millicent, she was all aglow with the news that Miss 
Lowinska had -“ dragged” Willie R—— “to a convent,” though 
aggrieved that I knew it already. (But I did not tell her how I had 


heard it.) 
“You see,” she pursued in a tone of authority, “it was a most 
unheard-of. step to take, and I am positive that Willie R——- was 


aghast at those proceedings. It is not his “genre;” but Maryfia is 
such an extraordinary being. Attractive, certainly, but fanatical to a 
degree, and with no proper intellectual training.” 

“Ts that your opinion?” 

“ Most distinctly. And Willie R hates fuss and exaltation of 
all kinds; besides not caring a pin-point about creeds.” 

“T never supposed he went there for a religious purpose,” I said 
smiling. “ He might have gone for quite another reason.” ’ 

“ Ridiculous!. If you mean for this girl’s sake it would be 
useless.” 

“ May I ask you why?” 

“Oh! these are private matters; but I believe Prince Lowinska 
has very settled views about his daughter. If Willie is entertaining 
any hope in that direction I pity him. On the other hand, I think 
Maryjia is above encouraging anybody, and this is why I say that her 
leading him to a convent is sheer proselytism. You know what 
Catholics are.” 

“ Perhaps,” unexpectedly interrupted Dick, in his most serene 
voice, ‘‘ you might make an effort to recollect Nemo’s own persuasion 
before insulting her.” 

And he grinned at Millicent who had looked round when he had 
began speaking, but who shrugged her shoulders and faced mie again 
as if Dick was a negligible quantity. 

“Nemo is not a fanatic,” she replied firmly. “ While that girl 
is blinded by superstition.” 

“T wouldn’t have thought so,” I remarked. “Is she really as 
dangerous as this? ” 

“ Ah! that’s it; you don’t know. But, my dear, I have had her 
three weeks with me in Scotland, and there I had an insight into the 
workings of her brain. She is limited in her ideas, and obstinate as 
a mule on some out-of-fashion old principles, while she swallows, 
wholesale, statements that a child of five would reject. She is a hope- 
less obscurantist.” 

“Ts that why you wanted her to teach you theology and scholas- 
tic philosophy when you wired to town for a small shop of religious 
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books?” inquired Dick putting on an innocent expression. “ Or 
wait—do I make a mistake? Was it, on the contrary, you who un- 
dertook to teach her the proper view to take of the authorities of her 
Church.” 

“Dick you are unbearable! ” 

“ Awfully sorry, I am sure,” answered Dick, affecting contrition ; 
“but there are points I never get quite clear. For instance which of 
you desired to become a Carthusian? ” 

This time, Millicent’s eyes flashed, though, I regret to say, with- 
out any other effect on Dick than that of broadening his smile. 

“T wish,” she snapped out, “ that you would show a little sense.” 

“T always do,” said Dick meekly, “the sense of the ridiculous.” 

And, as for an instant, she stared at him speechless, he added 
with the most perfect look of apology: 

“T need it so often, you see.” 

There was an unavoidable pause. I was conscious of Dick 
watching me with wicked delight, while I was struggling against chok- 
ing laughter. Millicent, I knew, was furious, but she had any amount 
of self-control. She turned her chair more deliberately towards me and 
began afresh, her voice ringing with contempt. 

“T was going to say this, Nemo (there was the faintest sound 
of tittering, and I was obliged to study my rings with the utmost 
care); I was going to say this,” she repeated severely: “ that though 
Catholics refuse to make concessions to us Protestants, most of them 
have the tact to leave us alone; but this girl drives roughshod over 
everyone; she will allow no thoughts but her own to come to light. 
She is intolerable!” 

“My dear Millicent, I do not follow you. Did Miss Lowinska 
refuse to listen to your theories? ” 

“Oh!” muttered Dick, gazing peacefully through the window, 
“that mightn’t be a crime.” 

“ Dick,” interrupted his wife, “ you are getting distinctly rude.” 
Dick’s arms fell by his sides with unutterable distress. 

“Ts it possible,” he asked, “that a man could be so misunder- 
stood? My dear—why! I have been agreeing with you from my very 
heart. Now, listen to this, Mrs. Camberwell (he turned to me with a 
sudden fire, thereby neatly stopping the words on Millicent’s lips) ; 
surely my greatest ambition is to convey to you—and to the world at 
large—that Miss Lowinska’s iniquities are—oh! are—very glaring. 
She was lunching with us a week ago, when our ‘dear’ friend Rho- 
dan—I know that you are like me, devoted to him—did his little 
best to trap her into some sort of religious discussion. Well! she 
simply and figuratively made a football of his artistic and unctuous 
person.” | 
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“Dick!” (Millicent’s tone was refrigerating to the extreme.) “I 
object to these expressions.” 

“Oh, very good! Well, she smashed him into atoms, ground him 
into powder! Surely this is an unpardonable sin! ” 

Millicent drew a deep breath; she was trying hard to keep her 
temper. 

“TI observed before that I objected to these terms,” she said 
incisively; “ besides the girl was not trapped.” 

“Oh! (humbly astonished) I beg your pardon.” 

“You need not.” (Her eyes were like gray steel.) ‘“ What I 
said to you, Nemo, or rather (emphatically) what I attempted to 
say, was that the girl argued with such unheard of daring finality 
(“It was final enough,” came to me in a loud sigh) that Edward 
Rhodan had to leave her the last word, for politeness’ sake.” (“ High 
time for him to learn manners!” mumbled the same voice.) “The 
fact is,” concluded Millicent, “that she hates the man because she 
is jealous of his genius.” (‘‘ Neat discovery, that!” whispered the 
irrepressible Dick.) I was doing my utmost to remain serious, but 
my tone was wonderfully subdued while I attempted to answer. 

“You see, Millicent,” I stammered, looking attentively at the de- 
signs on the carpet, “ your statement is rather a surprise. I was giv- 
ing my opinion of Mr. Rhodan to Miss Lowinska, a few days ago, 
and she disagreed with me; she stood up for him quite frankly. Be- 
sides I don’t think it is in her to envy anyone, and why should she 
work with him if she dislikes him so much?” 

“ Because he is the cleverest master she can get,” retorted Milli- 
cent, “and she knows it very well.” 

“ Then why does Rhodan consent to teach her? ” 

“Oh! I really don’t know,” she exclaimed with exasperation ; 
“the best of people are idiots at times.” 

“So they are! so they are!” chimed in Dick; “and so we are 
too, I expect, in tiring Mrs. Camberwell with such appalling revela- 
tions. What about retiring discreetly, Millicent? The motor is 
snorting and stamping at the door for the last five minutes. It has 
finished its bag of oats I presume.” 

Millicent stood up like a resigned martyr. 

“Does Reginald ever attempt to be witty?” she asked with a 
heavy sigh.” 

“No,” said I, “it would be a loss of time.” 

“Dear me!” she replied, her eyebrows raised in feigned aston- 
ishment, “ what a comfort for you!” . 

But at that moment our three pairs of eyes met and we 
openly burst out laughing. They left me the best of friends, though 
still teasing each other. What a funny couple they make! But there 
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is no doubt of this: Maryfia Lowinska has on placed in Millicent’s 
black books. Let us hope she will survive. 
In the Train, July, 1913. 

My dearest, I am in France again! The sun is dazzling; the 
sky is so far above us that the great light tones it to the palest blue; 
the train is as narrow and shaking as ever on this side of the Channel, 
and we are rushing at full speed towards Paris. The last time, my 
Rex, you were here, bending under this low roof, trying to keep the 
sun out by lowering the little blinds which no power on earth could 
keep down, and attempting in vain to find some fresh air in the 
draughts of dust blowing in. You seemed so big, and you looked 
so cramped, in the narrow space allowed by the French railway com- 
panies. To-day it is different with Nancy who is almost as thin a 
person as I am; besides we have the whole compartment to ourselves. 

This morning we had such a rush. (I see you smiling and think- 
ing that I would be greatly changed if it had not been the case.) 
However when we reached Charing Cross, Max flew to register our 
boxes while Nancy saw to the tickets, or the porters, or something, 
and I was to keep an eye on the man who took charge of our hand 
luggage. But it was by no means an easy matter. In the hurrying 
crowd I lost him twice; then I was asked for my ticket, which was 
in Nancy’s possession; our reserved corners were not to be discovered 
anywhere, and the signal was on the point of being given. Need I 
tell you how-I missed your big strides, your swift way of guiding me, 
and of stopping officials and porters with a word. Indeed I was 
getting drowned in that heaving sea when suddenly a hand touched 
my shoulder: | 

“Tf you will follow me, Mrs. Camberwell, I will see you to your 
carriage. Miss O’Dwyer is waiting for you.” 

It was Prince Lowinski who had come with his daughter to see 
us off, and who, thanks to his height, I suppose, had seen how to res- 
cue me. I cannot tell you how grateful I was! In a few seconds I 
was safe in our reserved compartment, our tickets punched, our rugs 
in the rack, and we were warmly shaking hands with our friends. 

Then the flag went up, there was a little jerk and we glided away. 
When we were out of the station, and slowly recovering, Nancy who 
was sitting opposite to me looked up laughing. 

“ Such an exit,” she remarked; “we are a pair! If Prince Lo- 
winski had not found you, I should have had to jump out and let our 
luggage take the journey alone. Max was only in time to get the 
boxes in the van, and he had to stand there and see them put in. I 
think this is a promising beginning.” 

Keen, Irish merriment sparkled in her clear eyes; I began to forget 
my panic. 
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“T hope,” I said with a rather doubtful smile, “that our worst 
difficulties are over.” 

“Over! Are you dreaming? Why! there will be, most likely, an 
insufficient number of berths on the boat (and neither you nor I can 
attempt staying on deck); then, there will be the Custom House at 
Boulogne, the other Custom House in Paris; the impossibility of 
finding a French porter, and quantities of unexpected complications.” 

“Nancy, you are provoking. You want to make me regret our 
venture.” 

“ Not at all, I want to make you enjoy every bit of it. Now that 
you are prepared you will chiefly notice the ridiculous side of things. 
What makes people ‘panicky’ is that they won’t foresee possibilities.” 

“Tam sorry to contradict you, but it is precisely my foreseeing so 
many of them which makes me lose my head at once.” 

This however was not troubling me then. Nancy’s good humor 
was so communicative that no one could resist it; and when it actually 
happened that, the sea being rough, everybody rushed to the saloon 
and we had the greatest difficulty in securing our two berths, we 
took it gaily enough. That is to say, until we left the harbor; after 
that even Nancy felt rather melancholy. Happily the passage only 
lasted an hour and twenty minutes, and the sight of the French shore 
brought us to life again. At Boulogne we had no difficulty with 
either porters or douaniers, and we were soon able to climb the lad- 
der-like steps of the train. What well-trained acrobats the French 
people must be to get into any of these railway carriages in a hurry. 
Not very far from us a corpulent old gentleman had to be pulled in by 
the hand, while a porter actually shoved him up with his shoulder. 
It is true that the carriage was off the platform and that the porter 
was small, still— 

And now, Nancy is fast asleep—tired I suppose after this dis- 
agreeable crossing—and I, my dearest, am scribbling away. The 
country is very fine;. rich fields, bright tidy little villages with their 
churches, most of them old and picturesque; now and then a stretch 
of water, and trees, trees, trees! Tall poplars near the rivers, and 
numbers of other trees which I have no time to recognize. But they 
come, and still they come! If you were here I would say willingly 
what was written long ago: “ France is the most beautiful country 
outside of heaven.” 

Amiens! We are slowing up a little. I wonder if we shall stop. 
Nancy is still asleep, but I am glad of it. I feel nearer to you when I 
am alone. No, we are not stopping, but gathering speed again. Do 
you remember Amiens, and how delighted we were at finding some 
Beauvais pottery in a shop there? I must get some more in Paris. 

Nancy is awake at last. I must stop writing, but I shall not close 
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this letter until we have reached our destination this evening. We are 
due at the Gare du Nord at half-past five. 


Same day, 9 o’clock. Paris. 

Rex dear, I can scarcely realize where Nancy and I are to-night. 
It seems all so strange and pleasant, and yet unlike any experiences I 
have had before. But let me begin at the beginning. 

Of course we had the ordinary racing to the Custom House, and 
endless waiting for our turn; but nothing belonging to us was opened, 
and so we left it with a contented heart. Our porter, a small wiry 
Hercules, found us a taxi, gave the address and wished us “good 
luck.” He did well to do so, for if you had seen our heavy boxes 
piled in a trembling pyramid near the driver, and if you had felt the 
plunging and swaying of the vehicle, even you would have doubted 
our escaping disaster. At each new jerk, each heartrending bump, 
each exchange of sarcastic remarks between our man and his fellows, 
I felt certain that the rampart of trunks would either crush him, or 
us, or some of the people in the crowd of open carriages jammed 
around us. Nancy was giving way to one fit of laughter after another 
until I felt like shaking her; but nothing I could say made the 
slightest impression. At last we turned into the Avenue de Ségur, 
and there on comparatively even pavement and a deserted thoroughfare 
we ended our journey peacefully. It seemed a very short time after this 
that we were sitting before the daintiest of teas with Madame Stablew- 
ska as hostess. And what a perfect hostess, Reginald! She had met 
us when we arrived in the most kindly manner; everything had been 
prepared here for our greatest comfort, my bedroom is a princely one, 
and Nancy’s is charming. 

Now what shall I describe to you first; the lady or the house? 
I suppose the lady; only I am not quite sure that I can exactly con- 
vey to you what she really is like. Madame Stablewska is slight and 
small; she has a very pale, oval face with jet black eyes, regular 
features and the most beautiful hands. She is dressed in severe black, 
and might be about fifty years of age. Her daughter, who lives here 
also, is perhaps twenty or a little more, very much like her mother, but 
with masses of fair hair and eyes of a sort of grayish blue; not at 
all like the deep sapphire of Maryfia’s, She is tall and would be grace- 
ful if it were not that she moves a little slowly at times, as if she 
were suffering with rheumatism, only she does not appear to be in pain. 
As for Madame Stablewska it was a slight shock to find that she could 
not speak above a whisper; and, at first, it kept us under the impres- 
sion that our own voices were painfully loud, but I suppose we will 
get accustomed to it. 

Now I come to the house. It is an interesting house, but in some 
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ways peculiar. The entrance is not built on the old French pattern of 
the porte cochére and inner square yard. The beautifully carved 
door opens directly on a hall laid with marble slabs, over which 
the concierge seem to reign supreme. From there, one flight of stone 
steps takes you to a large anteroom, around which are several oak 
doors, but I do not know yet where they lead. The first floor proper 
is occupied by the large reception rooms, which at this time are 
shrouded in linen covers. On the second floor is the library, between 
the Prince’s private apartment and a delightful moderate-sized draw- 
ing-room. After passing between a corridor, lined on both sides with 
bookshelves, one comes into a long narrow room, extending behind 
the Prince’s apartment and the drawing-room. In the middle, at the 
back is a broad fireplace, and at each extremity a window. Extending 
into the rear of both apartment and drawing-room are two recesses. 
From these recesses doors open into both rooms. If a worker in one 
of these recesses saw a visitor who was not welcome to him, he could 
disappear unobserved through one of these doors. 

The last story of this house has not been left, as is the case 
in France, to the servants’ occupation. Instead, the whole length 
and breadth of it has been made into a magnificent room, with oak 
panels and rafters, old tapestries and an antique, projecting mantel 
shelf, under which are wide benches and shaded electric lights. The 
whole length of wall facing the south is a succession of windows, 
under which runs a window seat piled with cushions. Two big 
columns support the ceiling in the centre of the room. In one corner 
is an inlaid bureau and a collection of precious books; further up a 
carved oak couch with priceless rugs. This afternoon we took our 
tea in the sunniest end, near the huge fireplace. 

Dinner was a hushed little function in the subdued light of the 
dining-room. Mademoiselle Stablewska tried to keep up a conversation, 
but we had not yet become accustomed to the enforced quietness of her 
mother, and we seconded her badly. Besides, all was still very un- 
familiar; even the shadowy form of the dome of the Invalides near 
us, and the fantastic, transparent shape of the Eiffel tower in the dis- 
tance, seemed part of a theatrical decoration on which the opened 
French window permitted us to glance. 

And now, my own Rex, I am ending this scribble in the oak room 
while Mademoiselle Helena is playing some Polish airs for Nancy, 
whose interest in music to-night seems to me in proportion to her fear of 
a téte-d-téte with Madame Stablewska. Is it not astonishing that such 
a little thing as the loss of one’s voice could make such a difference? 
My dearest, in a few days, you will get another big budget. To-night 
I am dead tired. Good night, dear, and God bless you! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








Rew Books. 


POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN. Translated by Alma Stret- 
tell. New York: John Lane Co. $1.00 net. 

Emile Verhaeren is a poet whose greatest gifts are imagina- 
tion and strength. He has been called “the Belgian Whitman,” 
a characterization utterly absurd, for he lacks Whitman’s distin- 
guishing virtues of sympathy and democracy, as well as his dis- 
tinguishing vices of sentimental pantheism and deliberate obscen- 
ity. There is, it is true, gross immorality described with repul- 
sive accuracy in Les Filamandes, and other early volumes of verse, 
but Verhaeren (unlike Whitman) discovered at any rate the ar- 
tistic inappropriateness of an obsession of sensuality before he 
had progressed far in his literary career. And in this regard the 
volume of translations now under consideration is not open to 


censure. 
Miss Alma Strettell has made faithful but awkward English 
versions of nineteen of Verhaeren’s poems, taking them from the 


volumes entitled Les Villages Illusoires, Les Heures Claires, Les 
‘Apparus dans mes Chemins, and La Multiple Splendeur. No true 
friend of the poet will regret the omission of selections from such 
early indiscretions as Les Moines and Les Débacles, but it is unfor- 
tunate that some of his recent poems have not been included, some 
of the poems which, like La Cathédrale, seem to show that from 
his nation’s grief he has learned the pride of humility and the 
wisdom of folly. 

Only three of the poems in this little book are new to the 
English-speaking public. The others were published in the nineties, 
when Mr. Arthur Symons was trying to extend in England the fame 
of Verhaeren and other continental poets. Of the three new poems, 
one, The Glory of the Heavens, is particularly interesting because 
it is the work of a man who at the time shut his eyes before the 
Cause of the glory of the heavens, and said that therefore It did 
not exist. He spends much fine rhetoric in praise of the stars, but 
he spends it in vain, for his highest acknowledged thought about 
them is that they are “ the intricate tangle of marvelous problems.” 
It is a pathetic, a tragic thing, this effort to find beauty without 
God; the reader turns hastily from its cold splendor to the warm 
radiance of Father Gerard Hopkin’s The Star Night. 
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But Verhaeren has always been honest in his infidelity. He 
has not, like his compatriot, Maeterlinck, been vague merely for 
the sake of vagueness. In his earliest poems, his coarseness was 
repulsive, but it was frank, it was not blasphemously decked in 
religious robes, as in Maeterlinck’s morbid immoralities. And there 
are indications, even in the little volume now at hand, that the poet 
who was taught his art by the Jesuits of Sainte Barbe, is coming to 
see that these teachers knew more about “The Glory of the 
Heavens” than any poet, however gifted, has ever found out for 
himself. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE CONSTITUTION AND OTHER 
ADDRESSES AND ESSAYS. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts has given 
us in this volume a collection of political papers to which he -has 
added various addresses and essays, the whole making a book at 
once thoughtful and pleasant. 

He continues, thereby, that fine tradition of scholarship, that 
capacity for the enunciation of high thoughts and fit diction, which 
have so long and so happily characterized many of his predecessors 
in the exalted position he now fills. 

The first five papers consist of an earnest, well-reasoned conten- 
tion against new legislation, either proposed of late years, or in 
some places already adopted, namely, the Initiative, the Referen- 
dum, and the Recall of Judges. In his opinion these measures are 
fraught with present and future evils. They tend to destroy the 
representative element of our government, to submit to popular and 
hasty misjudgment matters of highest consequence, to foster un- 
duly the will of minorities, to put the power of ruling into the hands 
of demagogues, and so expose the country to repeated changes of 
law, to the mercy of factions. 

So far from being new or original discoveries, the brilliant 
outcome of twentieth century thought, Mr. Lodge very calmly yet 
unmistakably proves their existence and fatal presence in ‘history 
both ancient and modern. 

With a mind open to the changes which new circumstances may 
impel, he is wisely conservative, and is at pains to show that the pro- 
posals are not only faulty in their presentation, but unnecessary, 
as having a place already both in our theory and practice of govern- 
ment. The Initiative is provided for in the first ten amendments to 
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the Constitution; the Referendum has existed and has been freely 
used in the various States by constitutional amendments, in city 
charters, in laws, and in local franchises. The Recall of Judges by 
popular vote finds no favor in his eyes, as it tends to lessen the in- 
dependence of judges, to make them subservient to popular passions. 
Three of the papers are monographs on Lincoln, Calhoun, Thomas 
Brackett Reed, written with distinction and great finish. The two 
concluding essays are literary in character and very pleasant reading. 


MANUALE THEOLOGIZ MORALIS SECUNDUM PRINCIPIA 
S. THOM AQUINATIS. By D. M. Priimmer, O.P. 


Three volumes. St. Louis: B. Herder. $7.50 net. 

A university professor once stated to the writer that one of 
the evils of our time was the publication of needless textbooks of 
moral theology. Few of them had any reason to exist, for they 
failed to treat the questions of the day, and did nothing to bring 
up to date the old questions treated by the moralists of the golden 
age of the science. 

Father Priimmer would not have come under this scholar’s 
condemnation, for he is thoroughly up to date, and is by no means 
content to copy blindly the writings of his forbears. He rightly 
complains of those modern moralists who pay too little attention to 
principles, and too much to casuistry pure and simple. He is per- 
fectly well aware that casuistry is necessary in law, medicine and 
morals, but it should not usurp the whole field of study. A good 
grasp of the first principles of a science will often make a knotty 
problem easy of solution. 

One feature of these volumes is frequent quotation from the 
pages of St. Thomas. Still, while following the master closely, 
Father Priimmer does not forget to cite the theologians of other 
schools, like St. Alphonsus, Hugo of St. Victor, St. Raymond of 
Pennafort, St. Bonaventure, and many of the moderns. The stu- 
dent of theology will certainly find these volumes most helpful. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN ESSAYS. Chosen by 
Brander Matthews. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$1.25. 

Professor Matthews of Columbia has gathered together over 
a score of American essayists from Franklin (1706-1790) to Roose- 
velt, and introduced them to us in a most felicitous preface. 

In this introduction he complains of the unfortunate and mis- 
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leading antithesis between “ American” and “ English ”’ literature, 
for he says rightly that the literature of a language is one and 
indivisible, and that the nativity or the domicile of those who 
make it matters nothing. “The works of Anthony Hamilton and 
Rousseau, Madame de Staél and M. Maeterlinck are not more 
indisputably a part of the literature of the French language than 
the works of Franklin and Emerson, of Hawthorne and Poe, are 
part of the literature of the English language.” However, American 
writers have an indefinable and intangible flavor which distinguishes 
them clearly from their English cousins. Their outlook upon life 
is different, and their social atmosphere and organization is different 
in many particulars. He thus characterizes the true essay style: 
“We find in the best of these American essays the familiar style 
and the everyday vocabulary, the apparent simplicity and the seem- 
ing absence of effort, the horror of pedantry and the scorn of 
affectation ; the flavor of good talk and the sprightly con- 
versation that may sparkle in front of a wood fire and that often 
vanishes with the curling smoke.” 

In making his selection, he tells us that he excluded purely 
literary criticism, the set oration, and all fiction. Within these lines 
of selection there are, however, many regrettable omissions, of such 
names as Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, Agnes Repplier—but who 
can afford to be critical of taste in anthologies? It is an excellent 
volume to put in the hands of students. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. With 
Introductions and Commentary. By Joseph MacRory. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $2.75 net. 

Catholic students of the Sacred Scriptures will be grateful 
to Dr. MacRory for his excellent commentary on the Epistles of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians. The work is chiefly intended as a textbook 
for the studerits of his own classes of Sacred Scripture at Maynooth 
College, so that he aims at brevity and clearness, and omits the 
discussion of questions that would interest only the advanced 
scholar. 

The First Epistle is most valuable to us on account of its 
teaching on Christian marriage, the Holy Eucharist, its praise of 
charity, its mention of the charismata of the early Church, its proofs 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ and of the just; the Second 
is important for the insight it gives into the character and personal 
history of the Apostle. 
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It would have been better to have printed a critical Greek 
text along with the Latin, and Pustet’s 1914 edition of Hetzenauer’s 
Latin Vulgate would have been preferable to the Turin edition of 
1883 which he uses. 


THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST. By Dom Anscar Vonier, 
O.S.B. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 


The Abbot Vonier tells us that his book is an unconventional 
rendering of the most important portions of the third part of the 
Summa of St. Thomas, which contains his treatise on the Incarna- 
tion. While our devotional, apologetical and exegetical treatises 
on the life of Christ are most numerous, we are not so well provided 
in English with strictly theological works. This volume is an 
attempt to fill up the gap. 

There is nothing new in this volume for the theologian, but 
the educated layman will find it a treasure-house of exact 
and profound thinking. Christians of the early days of Christianity 
were most deeply interested in Christ’s Personality and in Christ’s 
psychology, for the Eastern mind rejoiced in metaphysical subtleties, 
and “ found it more congenial to analyze its God than to analyze 
itself. Western doctrinal upheavals have always been more or less 
about practical things, about good works, about sanctity, about 
sacraments.” Our Christology comes entirely from the East. 

This volume should be read in conjunction with the English 
translation of the Swmma, which the English Dominicans are 
now publishing. 


MEMOIRS OF FATHER MAZZUCHELLI, O.P. Translated from 
the Italian by Sister Mary Benedicta Kennedy, of Saint Clara 
Convent, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. Chicago: W. F. Hall 
Printing Co. $1.50. 

These memoirs of the famous Dominican missionary of the 
Northwest were first published in Milan in 1844. They cover 
the years 1828 to 1844, and give a very clear-cut picture 
of the beginnings of Catholicism in Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois. We read with the greatest interest of his missions 
among the Menomines, the Winnebagos, the Ottawas, and other 
tribes; the establishing of the first churches in Dubuque, Iowa 
City, Davenport, Burlington, and Galena; his controversies with 
Protestant ministers, and his many conversions of non-Catholics; 
and the activity of such saintly heroes as Baraga of Marquette, 
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Henni of Milwaukee, Loras of Dubuque, Cretin and Galtier of 
St. Paul. Archbishop Ireland has written a long introduction which 
sums up accurately the character and work of Father Mazzuchelli. 


WHAT CANIKNOW? By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

This philosophical treatise is practically a new and popular 
presentation of Professor Ladd’s well-known book, The Philosophy 
of Knowledge. Dr. Ladd’s philosophical works—he has already 
published over twenty volumes—are always clear-cut, scholarly, 
carefully written, and suggestive. We are glad to find many things 
in this volume with which we are in cordial agreement. Occasion- 
ally we must dissent from him as, for example, when he declares 
that the theistic arguments based on the principle of causality are 
logically unsound and of no practical utility. 

We look forward with great interest to the reading of Dr. 
Ladd’s other volumes. The one on Duty (What Ought I To Do?) 
just published; on Faith (What Shall I Believe?), and Hope (What 
May I Hope?) promised in the near future. 


THE CHRISTIAN EUCHARIST AND THE PAGAN CULTS. By 
William M. Groton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

The lectures in this volume were given under the auspices 

of the John Bohlen Lectureship, founded in Philadelphia in 1874. 

The lecturer discusses, particularly with regard to the Holy Euchar- 

ist, the modern rationalistic dogma that “ much, if not all, of Chris- 

tian sacramentalism had its origin in the cultic ideas and practices 
of paganism.” Dr. Groton holds, against modern unbelief, that the 

Eucharist did not come directly from the Mystery-Religions, nor 

from any of the pagan cults such as Gnosticism, Mithraism, and the 

like, but was an institution of our Saviour. It is impossible to tell 
from his confused pages what he himself really believes, but he 
unquestionably fails to see Transubstantiation either in the sixth 
chapter of St. John or in the words of our Saviour at the Last 
Supper. He apparently has never heard of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
interpretation of John vi. 63, and has not read Monsignor Batiffol’s 
two volumes on the Eucharist in primitive Christianity. He seems 
to hold the absurd notion that Transubstantiation is equivalent to 
the pagan belief in magic, and that the Catholic Church’s over- 
emphasis on the social and sacramental side of religion finally made 
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it “stand almost wholly for salvation through an institution by 
sacraments.” The result, we are told, was that “ Catholicism lost 
its control over the most intelligent and progressive of its subjects.” 
This is history with a vengeance. 

































MEMOIR OF THOMAS ADDIS AND ROBERT EMMET, WITH 

THEIR ANCESTORS AND IMMEDIATE FAMILY. By 
1 Thomas Addis Emmet, LL.D. Two volumes. New York: 
The Emmet Press. $10.00. 


Dr. Emmet has put all true Irishmen forever in his debt by the 

publication of these two elaborate histories of his famous relatives. 
q The author rightly contends that this work is not a mere com- 
pilation as would appear at first sight, but a work of original and 
i laborious research. He had the advantage of learning the facts 
recorded at first hand, chiefly from his grandmother and Dr. Mac- 
~ neven. His collection of documents and illustrations are important, 
! not only as family records, but from an historical standpoint. 
The author says well: “ The fact must now be accepted that 
1) Thomas Addis Emmet, more than any other leader in the early 
I. part of the movement of 1798, left an indelible and individual im- 
pression on Irish affairs, while...... Robert Emmet, although he 
; failed from adverse circumstances, was the originator of everything 
tq in the Fenian movement which made it most formidable.” 

In a long historical preface, Dr. Emmet speaks his mind plainly 
about England’s “ selfishness, and absence of all principle of either 
honesty or fair play toward her neighbor,” and gives the proper 
setting for a true understanding of the lives of the two famous 
brothers. 

A complete bibliography and an excellent index accompany 
these volumes. 


| THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL 
ii SOCIETY. Edited by Edward Hamilton Daly. Volume 
|) XIII. New York: Published by the Society. 

| The thirteenth volume of the Journal of the American Irish 
Historical Society contains the reports of all its officers, and the 
addresses and historical papers of the year 1914. The most infer- 
i esting part of the volume is the list of Irish immigrants to Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, gathered from 

shipping statistics, marriage and burial records, land grants, and - 
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the like. Worthy of special comment are the papers of Dr. Coyle 
on General Michael Corcoran, of James M. Graham on Irish 
loyalty to American institutions, of M. J. O’Brien on William 
Heron, the schoolmaster of Greenfield, Connecticut, and the speeches 
at the unveiling of the Barry statue in Washington. 


THE GLORY OF BELGIUM. By Roger Ingpen. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 

After a brief sketch of the history of Belgium, the author 
describes in an entertaining fashion its old churches, palaces, town 
halls, belfries and its rich treasure of the early masters. He 
voyages in turn through Bruges, Antwerp, Malines, Ghent, Tournai, 
Ypres, Liége, Charleroi, Namur, Dinant, Louvain and Brussels. 
Many of the buildings he describes have since been destroyed by 
the ravages of war. The many illustrations in color by W. L. 
Bruckman are excellent. ; 


SAFEGUARDS FOR CITY YOUTH AT WORK AND AT PLAY. 

By Louise de Koven Bowen. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.50 net. 

An unusually well-written document is this unpretending, 
concise account of the origin, system and achievements of the 
Chicago Juvenile Protective Association by its President. Her 
purpose, most adequately fulfilled, is to set forth clearly the condi- 
tions which make for the degradation of morals in the youth of 
the large cities, and what legislative measures must be secured to 
ameliorate them. She records the results of the investigations of 
the Association, and leaves it to be inferred from the extent and 
variety of the material how great must have been the labors and 
devotion of the workers who amassed it. 

We are explicitly told that the intention of the Association is 
formative rather than reformative. It is surprising, therefore, as 
well as disappointing, to find in this recital of efforts for protec- 
tion no account taken, nor mention made, of the sure protection 
afforded by the transformative power of personal religion. 
The author leaves us little room for doubt that she subscribes 
almost unreservedly to the dangerous doctrine of irresponsible 
helplessness; nor does she note any forms of temptation from 
within. ‘A natural desire for recreation offers an opening to the 
evil forces without: from these the girl must be protected, partly 
by providing recreation at once more acceptable to her taste and 
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more beneficial to her morals. All is exterior. One wonders just 
what the finished formation will be like, granting that the formative 
forces continue without staleness or depreciation. Vigilant legis- 
lation, inspired by unceasing abundance of humane wisdom and 
disinterested zeal—on this must ever rest the maintenance of blame- 
lessness attained through lack of opportunity. 


POVERTY AND WASTE. By Hartley Withers. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Withers has written a thoughtful little treatise on the 
problem of modern poverty, full of suggestions as to what may 
be done by the ordinary private citizen towards bringing about 
a better state of things in the business affairs of the world. The 
solving of the discontent of our time is not, he thinks, to be 
done by the government, as Socialism maintains, but by the in- 
dividual, “ who as consumer and buyer of goods and services is 
the cause of much of the poverty that is a blot upon our civiliza- 
tion.” According to him, the two evils that now stand in the way 
of a better share of the workers in the good things of the earth, 
are the dearness and scarcity of capital, and the dearness and 
scarcity of food and raw materials. We all can correct these evils 
by spending less on luxuries, and living more sensible lives, in 
accordance with a more genuine standard of comfort. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN DRAMA. By Frank Wadleigh Chandler. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Instead of discussing the work of different dramatists accord- 
ing to their country or age, our author in these lectures prefers to 
illustrate the dramatic treatment of such characters as the wayward 
woman (Wilde’s Salome,and Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ) 
and the priestly hero (Jones’ Saints and Sinners, and Kennedy’s 
The Servant in the House); of such motives as the tyranny of 
love (Stringberg’s The Father); the influence of heredity and 
environment (Tchekhov’s Uncle Vanya), and the ideal of honor 
(Echegaray’s The Great Galeto); of such situations as are com- 
monly involved in plays presenting scenes from married life 
(Brieux’s The Three Daughters of M. Dupont); of such a plot 
as the eternal triangle of husband, wife and a third (D’Annunzio’s 
Francesca de Rimini); of such social problems as those of sex, 
divorce, racial antagonisms, and the relation of the rich and poor 
(Hervieu’s The Labyrinth, Galsworthy’s The Silver Box); and of 
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such artistic varieties as the naturalistic, the romantic, the sym- 
bolic, and the poetical drama (Hauptmann’s Weavers, Maeterlinck’s 
Sister Beatrice, Rostand’s Chanticleer, and Stephen Phillips’ Paolo 
and Francesca). 

The author’s analysis of some two hundred and eighty dif- 
ficult plays, together with his bibliography of such plays, and the 
critical works discussing them, will prove of great value to the col- 
lege student. 


PLAYS. By Leonid Andreyeff. Translated by C. L. Meader and 
F. N. Scott. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
Three plays are given in this volume, The Black Maskers, 

The Life of Man, and The Sabine Women. The last is a one-act 
political satire, too local to be of general interest. The other two 
bear witness impressively to the powers of the dramatist, who is 
of the school of the new théatre pansyche, the presentation of 
thought rather than plot and action. Both plays are highly sym- 
bolical, and are permeated by the Russian spirit of tragic melan- 
choly. Though there is none of the modern symbolist’s confusion 
of the moral order, the tone is still entirely non-Christian in repre- 
senting man as a victim or a rebel, uncheered by hope. While many 
touches of beauty and striking pictures are found, the treatment 
is massive in its simplicity, and attains to such heights that one 
feels no theme would be wholly beyond the reach of the author’s 
lofty imagination. It is the more deeply regrettable that the sombre 
warp of his genius precludes response to the world’s need of spirit- 
ual health and joy. 

The translation shows the elusive evidence of fidelity to the 
original in the use of English, which is strong and simple, without 
lapsing into obscureness or banal colloquialism. The main content 
is prefaced by an interesting essay on the plays and the author’s 
views by V. V. Brusyanin. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN IDEALS. Reprinted from the Septem- 
ber, 1914, and March, 1915, numbers of The Round Table. 
Under this title we have reprinted from The Round Table three 

articles which furnish a critical exposition of Prussianism and its 

effects on Germany, Europe, and the world. The first and second 

papers are a rapid survey of German political history since 1848. 

The writer traces the War to the idea of German national ascen- 

dancy which, after the triumphant struggle of autocracy with the 
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democratic principle, was the ideé fixe of Berlin. This idea it 
is which has moulded the whole German nation into a megalomaniac 
unit, to be worked this way or that according to the will of its 
rulers; which has governed the repeated blows of the autocracy 
at social democracy, which has given birth to the schools of thought 
of the Treitschkes and the Bernhardis; which has indicated the navy 
acts of recent years, and inaugurated a foreign policy which made 
notorious the Tangier, Bosnian and Agadir crises as examples 
of a dangerous “mailed fist’’ attitude in world politics, boding 
ill for the rights of any nation unable to protect itself. This aim 
at domination, as opposed to equilibrium, meant little less than an 
attempt to crush liberty in Europe, and thus imposes on the world a 
duty of self-defence, a duty too long neglected by those whose 
blindness throughout the last four decades made the present in- 
ternational conflict inevitable. 

The occasion of the War, the Sarajévo tragedy, is discussed in 
the third paper. The writer’s indictment of the Slav policy of the 
Dual Empire throws much blame and responsibility on the Magyar 
hegemony over the other races of Hungary. 

The book gives a good deal of information on European his- 
tory that is most necessary just now, but on a few points the 
criticisms, coming from Englishmen, suggest an obvious remark 
about people in glass houses. Nor need we add that when the 
writer of the first article states that few war books arrive at the 
fundamental truth of the matter, he describes a state of affairs which 
readers with German sympathies will judge these essays to leave 
quite unchanged. Open controversies cannot compel unanimity. 


ETCHING AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS. By George T. Plow- 
man. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 
As the majority of useful books on etching are either out of 
print or very expensive, this treatise of Mr. Plowman’s will be 


welcomed by every art lover. 
The first part of the volume is devoted to the subjects necessary 


to a complete understanding of etching, namely, pencil and pen 
drawing, lithography, wood and line engraving, etching, dry-point, 
and the like. The second part is more technical, for it tells the 
beginner how to prepare the plate for the acid, how to draw on the 
plate, how to bite the plate, how to rework the ground and to print. 

The book is derived from notes taken by the author during the 
last three years in England and on the Continent. He acknowledges 
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his indebtedness to Sir Frank Short of the Royal College of Art in 
South Kensington, England, by whom he was initiated into the 
mysteries of acid and ground. 


SOME IMAGIST POETS. An Anthology. 75 cents net. 


JAPANESE LYRICS. Translated by Lafcadio Hearn. The New 
Poetry Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 


After looking through such a volume as this of the Imagist 
Poets, one is reminded of a little dialogue in a recent English novel. 
Two Oxford students are discussing the newest literary bantling of 
the undergraduates, and “Isn’t it most awful rot?” asks the one 
who has not read it. To which the one who has replies serenely, 
“ Some of it.” 

It is very easy to ridicule the absurdities of “imagism,” or 
“cubism” or “ futurism,” or any of the other vagaries of ultra- 
modern art and literature. It is equally easy, and still more amus- 
ing, to welcome each new fad as some mysterious revelation—to 
“ give the age its head,” as Mr. Gilbert Chesterton puts it. What 
is not easy is the sober course of sane yet sympathetic criticism. 
Now the “ imagists,” as a professed school of poetry, have been with 
us somewhat less than a year and a half. ‘Their first volume, Des 
Imagistes, appeared without much explanation. The present col- 
lection, contributed to by Amy Lowell, Richard Aldington, John 
Gould Fletcher, ‘“ H. D.,” F. S. Flint, and D. H. Lawrence, gives 
their poetic “ platform,” to borrow a term from modern politics. 
It is, briefly, a determination to use the language of ordinary speech, 
chosen with exactitude; to “create new rhythms as the expression 
of new moods;” to allow free choice of subject; to present a 
definite and exact image in each poem; to “ produce poetry that is 
hard and clear; and—to concentrate. 

There is nothing very radical in all this. Wordsworth preached 
and practised the poetry of common speech; French verse has 
always been highly concentrated, and very “clear ’—if not hard; 
while multitudes of minor poets, since the days of Whitman, have 
believed passionately in complete liberty (not to say, license!) of 
verse-form and subject. So it would seem the only tenet which 
may be called distinctive (and even this suggests the pictorial Pre- 
Raphaelites!) is the desire to present an image—tmost lyrists having 
been mainly concerned with presenting an emotion or a mood. By 
their images, then, these verses must stand or fall. Most of them, 
in the present volume, are undeniably vivid: many are grotesque 
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or strained. When we are told that a red rose is clear, “cut in 
rock, hard as the descent of hail,” we cannot be expected to take 
the poet very seriously. On the other hand, when Amy Lowell 
speaks of the heart that is weary of being “ squeezed into little 
ink-drops ” and posted in a letter, or of thoughts locked up tight 
until they chink like bullion, we feel the strength, albeit the “ con- 
ceit”’ also, of such imagery. The Bombardment, merely a piece 
of graphic prose, has no real place in the present collection: and 
the “school” is perhaps not responsible for the morbid pessimism 
and somewhat puerile revolt of several of its contributors. Ima- 
gism, in the large, may be considered a protest against poetry that 
is either a cloud of abstractions or an avalanche of words; and if 
the present volume has slight claim to immortality, it is at least 
not sterile. 


It is meet enough to couple with this very new poetry a sister- 
collection of verses from old Japan. Lovers of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
fastidious Orientalism will welcome these songs gathered from his 
several volumes; but, apart from his own critical context, it must 
be admitted that their slight and subtle impressionism carries little 
appeal to the Occidental mind. There has been no attempt to 
reproduce the Japanese rhythm, nor, indeed, is metre of any kind 
attempted; so that the Englished “ lyrics,” which include love songs, 
lullabies, strange bits of insect and goblin poetry, and a fragmentary 
version of the River of Heaven myth, come to us merely in snatches 
of delicate, and often rather difficult, prose. Their value is mainly 
for those already familiar with Japanese lore. 


STAMMERING AND COGNATE DEFECTS OF SPEECH. By 

C. S. Bluemel. Two volumes. New York: G. E. Stechert 

& Co. $5.00 net. 

The first volume of this excellent treatise discusses the causality 
and psychology of stammering, while the second reviews and criti- 
cizes the systems at present employed in treating stammering here 
and abroad. The author has made no attempt to undertake an 
historical review, for he thinks this field has been effectively covered 
by Hunt in his well-known work: Stammering and Stuttering. 

The author calls special attention to the great number of 
fraudulent “ Stammering Schools ” in the United States, which have 
extorted thousands of dollars from the ignorant on the promise 
of a thorough and speedy cure. If the simple measures he suggests 
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in his second volume (Chapter VIII.) were adopted by mothers 
when their children were very young, stammering would practically 
disappear in a few decades. 


SOME TEXTUAL DIFFICULTIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By 
Charles D. Stewart. New Haven: Yale University Press. 


$1.35 net. 

In this volume Mr. Stewart has endeavored—for the most part 
successfully—to explain some twoscore of the most difficult pas- 
sages in Shakespeare’s plays. Some of the passages he discusses 
are: “ That runaway’s eyes may wink” of Romeo and Juliet; 
“ The body is with the king, but the king is not with the body ” of 
Hamlet; “1 see that men make ropes in such a scar” of All’s Well 
That Ends Well; “ Ignorance itself is a plummet over me” of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor; “ Qualitie calmie custure me” of 
Henry V.; “To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind” of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream; “ As those that fear they hope, and 
know they fear” of As You Like It; “ Her C’s, her U’s, her T’s” 
of Twelfth Night. 


ARUNDEL. By E. F. Benson. New York: George H. Doran 

Co. $1.25 net. 

Arundel is a story of modern life in English middle class 
suburbia. Edward Holroyd, Mr. Benson’s rather dull hero, becomes 
engaged to Edith Hancock, a soulless girl of his own set, when 
suddenly the lively and vivacious Elizabeth Fanshawe appears upon 
the scene from India. The hero, a great music lover, at once falls 
violently in love with Elizabeth’s piano playing, and incidentally 
becomes enamored of the piano player. True to the rules of modern 
romance, she tells him that she loves him in return, but that honor 
requires him to be true to his engagement with her cousin. How 
he keeps loyal, how Elizabeth lies to save Edith from unhappiness, 
how Edith solves the problem by dying in good season—we leave 
the reader to learn for himself. 

The novel is full of excellent character sketches, although we 
hope these men and women are not characteristically English. A’ 
meaner assemblage were never gathered together in any village of 
the world. Edith is a matter of fact girl on the lookout for a man 
with money to make her comfortable. She is not cast in a very 
high mould, for she refuses to release her fiancé from his engage- 
ment, even though she is convinced he no longer loves her. Edward 
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is “an idealist at heart,” but a man dulled by the routine of daily 
business and the croquet and bridge playing of gossipy ultra respect- 
able Heathmoor. LEdith’s mother, the placid and comfortable Mrs. 
Hancock, is a woman utterly selfish, unspeakably mean, and abso- 
lutely brainless. Her religion is mere externalism, and her one 
object in life is her own ease and comfort. Elizabeth’s mother, 
Mrs. Fanshawe, is a mere society butterfly, pleasure-loving, lazy, 
insincere and unmoral. Elizabeth herself, the only character in 
the book with one spark of loveableness, is a worldly agnostic, 
who goes to church merely to satisfy public opinion, and whose 
moral code embraces the Protestant formula, “the end justifies 
the means.” Mr. Martin, the golf-playing Anglican vicar, is abso- 
lutely devoid of all strength of character; he is ever preaching 
short, encouraging sermons, which totally ignore sin and exalt to 
the skies the worldly spirit of respectability, selfishness and self- 
complacency. 


BEALBY. By H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.35. 

In Bealby, Mr. Wells has given up for a time the problem novel, 
and written an amusing sketch of a runaway steward’s boy. In his 
brief but strenuous career, little Bealby manages to spoil a most im- 
portant week-end party, change a dignified Lord-Chancellor into a 
raving maniac, spoil, to all appearances, the career of an ambitious 
army Officer, flee the clutches of a wily and designing tramp, and 
defy a whole village intent upon his capture. The story is well 
written, and fairly bubbling over with fun and frolic from the 
first page to the last. 


THE HOUSE. By Henry Bordeaux. Translated by Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.35 net. 


Henry Bordeaux has styled novel-writing the first of all 
the literary arts, because “ it comprises autobiography, metaphysics, 
realism, and poetry.” His latest book is a striking proof of his 
thesis. It describes the life of Francois Rambert, bred in all the 
good traditions of Catholic France by a perfect father and mother, 
and led away from them by an unbelieving, anticlerical grandfather. 
The philosophy of the book is manifest in the writer’s strong 
denunciation of the modern French apostasy from the Faith, which 
leads the youthful hero, just awakening to self-love and independ- 
ence, into the vortex of irreligion and sensuality. We have realism 
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in Francois’ puppy love for the young gypsy girl Nazzarena, in his 
initiation at the free and easy Café des Navigateurs, and in the 
well-drawn characters of Tem Bessette and Mimi Pachoux. We 
have poetry in our author’s vivid picturing of his one pet theme, 
the Home, in all the beauty of its loyalty, faith, sacrifice, and love. 
The Home is triumphant at last, and the rebellious Frangois is won 
back to its faith and love at the deathbed of his sturdy and devout 
father. La Maison (The House) repeats Les Roquevillards (The 
Will to Live), and Les Yeux qui s’Ouvrent (The Awakening), but 
the style is more lively and clear cut. Bordeaux is one of the best 
novelists of contemporary France. 


UNDER WHICH FLAG? A Romance of the Bourbon Restora- 
tion. By Edith Staniforth. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 
Nothing in this novel lifts it out of the rank and file, though 

the period in which it is laid is a newer field for historical fiction 
than usual. The author is well acquainted with the history of the 
times and, indeed, inserts so much of it that her work oscillates 
between a textbook and a romance. The story is ill-constructed, 
and does not hold the attention; there is no interest of characteriza- 
tion, and the dialogue is unimaginative and conventional. The 
books gives the impression of having been written to voice the 
author’s anti-Napoleon sentiments. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY LIFE. An Outline of Applied 
Sociology. By Seba Eldridge. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Eldridge says in his preface that “the analysis of com- 
munity life here presented was undertaken in the belief that work- 
ing and living conditions in New York had not received the system- 
atic study requisite to relatively complete knowledge and control of 
them; and in the hope that it would serve as an introduction to 
scientific, comprehensive treatment of this character.” 

We consider Mr. Eldridge utterly unfit to solve the problems 
of community life. He is an out-and-out pagan, advocating the 
“ sterilization of the feeble-minded and the criminal, the liberaliza- 
tion of marriage customs and laws in accordance with varying sex 
demands,” etc. It is difficult at times to tell what the author is 
driving at, for he fights shy of all sentence structure, and makes 
his volume look like a dictionary or a telephone book. Despite 
the publishers’ announcement, we do not think this work will ever 
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be regarded as an indispensable textbook in our high schools or 
colleges. 


THE CURSE OF CASTLE EAGLE. By Katharine Tynan. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.25. 


Many of our readers who read The Curse of Castle Eagle in 
the pages of THE CaTHoLIc Wor -p, will welcome this novel in 
book form. The story tells how the beautiful Meg Hildebrand 
lifted the curse from the House of Turloughmore. According to 
the curse, every Lord Turloughmore must die a bloody death. The 
story tells of the saving of the shipwrecked father, who breaks the 
curse by dying in his bed, and the successful wooing of the charming 
heroine by Lord Erris. 


PRESCRIPTIONS. A Collection of Extracts from Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot’s What Men Live By. Selected by Edith Motter 
Lamb. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cents. 


Readers holding Dr. Cabot’s book in high regard, and looking 
over this little volume of extracts, will not all concur in the editor’s 
certainty, as indicated in her foreword, that benefit will derive from 
its publication. This is not to impugn her literary sagacity and 
sincerity of intention, nor by any means to intimate that the work 
could have been more successfully accomplished by other hands. 
What Men Live By should, we think, be judged only in its entirety, 
which is so moderate in size that there are not many who could not 
find time to read it. The content, though composed of four treatises 
on “ Work,” “ Play,” “Love,” and “ Worship,” respectively, is 
compact of thought connected and colored by a spirit of definite 
worship, which does not wait for consideration in its assigned 
place as fourth in the sequence, but underlies and sustains the whole 
fabric. This is not duly apparent in the extracts taken from the 
first three, and thereby they lose their deepest significance. The 
effect is misleading, and has already had the result that the charge 
of pantheism has been brought against the book by a verdict based 
solely on Prescriptions. 


POEMS. By Armel O’Connor. With a frontispiece in color by 
Alice Rocke. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents net. 
We have only words of praise for this slender volume of verse. 
The work is remarkable for sincerity and precision of thought, 
and for beauty and delicacy of expression. With the exception of 
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two or three rather vague and wordy poems, the great majority of 
Mr. O’Connor’s verses deserve quoting. We were particularly im- 
pressed by the sweet devotional hymns to Our Lady—* Our Lady of 
the Doves,” ‘“ Our Lady’s Vigil,” “ Mater Dei ’’—and by the sad 
strains of “ Sorrow’s Voice ” and “ Broken Hearts.” 


SERMON MATTER. By Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.50 net. 

Father Girardey has, in the present volume, suggested outlines 
of sermons on the love of God, the love of our neighbor, the Blessed 
Eucharist, the Sacrament of Penance, and the seven capital sins. 
The author is well known as a preacher of ability, and a writer of 
a number of excellent devotional works. This book will prove 
helpful to the young priest on the lookout for sermon material, 
although we trust that it will not be a substitute for the real labor 
of sermon preparation. 


THE FRIAR PREACHER: YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
Translated from the French of Pére Jacquin, O.P., by Father 
Hugh Pope, O.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents. 
In this small, but entertaining volume, Pére Jacquin sets 

forth briefly the origins, the objects, and the ideals of the Dominican 

Order. After a preliminary chapter on the work actually accom- 

plished by St. Dominic himself, he treats of the Dominican ideal, 

and declares the true object of this Order to be theological doctrinal 
teaching, whether in the pulpit or in the professor’s chair. The 
translation is excellent. 


MEMOIRS OF ZI PRE’ (Uncle Priest). By E. M. Dunne, D.D., 
Bishop of Peoria. St. Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents net. 
The Bishop of Peoria has written an excellent treatise on 

Catholic doctrine in the form of a lively controversy between the 

young theologian Pasqualino and the apostate Italian proselytizer, 

Antonio. The most interesting part of the volume deals with Bishop 

Dunne’s experiences among the Italians of the Angel Guardian 

Parish in Chicago, where for years he was a most successful pastor. 


LES CLOCHES DES MORTS. By the Author of By the Grey Sea. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 45 cents net. 
This book is not, as the title would indicate, written in French, 
but in English, and, apparently, by an Englishman. It records, in 
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gentle, ruminative style, a visit paid over-seas to the tomb of a 
loved one, long departed. 

Scattered through its pages are many clear-sighted observations 
and words of wisdom. Perhaps too much is ventured by the writer 
in attempting to record his spiritual experiences at the well-loved 
grave, for such emotions are, in reality; personal, and lose somewhat 
of their contour in the telling. Such a description will not, how- 
ever, be without its message of comfort and assurance to “ those 
who mourn.” 


THE CONVERSION OF CHSARE PUTTI. By W. Hall-Patch. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. 35 cents. 

This book of some forty pages gives us a pen picture of six- 
teenth century Rome. It brings out clearly the winning personality 
of St. Philip Neri, and describes his conversion of the bandit, 
Cesare Putti. 


THE LIVING TOUCH. By Dorothy Kerin. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. 

Miss Kerin in these pages gives an account of her professed 
miraculous restoration to health when in the last stage of phthisis. 
Although she supports her story by a number of testimonies of 
doctors, nurses and relatives, the whole affair strikes us as unreal. 
The many messages given her by the Lord and His angels appear 
to us to be the imaginings of a neurotic pietist. 


FIRST BOOK FORITALIANS. By Bernard H. Burke. Boston: 
Edward E. Rabb & Co. 


The little volume published as a “ first aid ” to the Italian seek- 
ing to learn English, is the outcome of the author’s experience in the 
conducting of evening classes among immigrants. It is arranged 
especially with a view to concentrating attention on like-sounding 
words, at each new stage of progress, so that phonetic difficulties 
may be overcome more easily. The vocabulary is simple, and the 
spirit of the volume very practical. ° 


A POPULAR LIFE OF ST. TERESA. Translated from the French 
of Abbé Marie Joseph. By Annie Porter. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 50 cents. 

We are indebted to Miss Porter for a good translation of the 

Abbé Joseph’s popular life of St. Teresa of Jesus. The story of 
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the Saint’s labors, miracles, and writings is told in a simple and 
entertaining. manner. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. By Lucius Hopkins Miller, 
Assistant Professor of Biblical Instruction at Princeton Uni- 
versity. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.00 net. 
Professor Miller tells us in his preface that “the hardest 

problem of all is to maintain one’s Christian spirit in the midst of 

the hurly-burly of our distracted modern life.” He then sets about 
writing a book for the liberals of our day who cannot accept the 
official interpretation of Christian truth. In the course of it our 
author denies the Trinity, the Virgin Birth, the Divinity of Jesus 

Christ, the Resurrection, the authenticity and genuinity of the 

Gospels, and the like. He reminds us of the surgeon who cured 

his patient of cancer by cutting off his head. 


WHAT IS THE SACRED HEART? Translated from the French 
of the Abbé Felix Anizan by Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Co. 

Father Fitzpatrick has translated the well-known treatise of 
the Abbé Anizan on the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Chapter I. treats 
of the object of the devotion, while Chapter II. gives the theological 
definition of the Sacred Heart. The ruling idea of the whole book 
is that this devotion is nothing else than devotion to Jesus Himself, 
revealing Himself to us through the evidences of His love, and 
showing us His heart as symbol of that love. The book, although 
theologically accurate, is utterly lacking in distinction of style. 


GETTING A WRONG START. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.00. 

This anonymous autobiography has the sub-title: ‘“ The Con- 
fessions of a Successful Failure.” It purports to be the life-story 
of a present-day writer of successful fiction, and its author gives 
us to understand that it was written at great sacrifice of his inclina- 
tions in response to his conviction that he had a message of 
assistance to others who, like himself, class themselves as failures. 
The numbers and hardships of this pathetic class increase so much 
under the conditions of our cruelly “ efficient” age, that a manual 
of self-help would be a boon, and our hopes are aroused. 

The book is a rambling, incoherent record of experiences, not 
detailed enough to be interesting of themselves, in various occu- 
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pations taken up and abandoned, until at length the speaker began 
to write fiction, in which he achieved a measure of the success 
which had been hitherto denied him. He deplores, with monot- 
onous frequency, the handicap of inheritance under which he 
struggled, yet he points to no connection between his unfortunate 
temperament and his repeated “wrong starts.’”’ He urges those 
of like temperament to look within until they realize the truth, 
but he does not advise them as to what they shall do next. In fact, 
he avows his belief that the determining factors in man’s life are 
two, which are not in his control, luck and heredity. In conclusion, 
he gives his personal assurance that they will one day find the foot 
of their rainbow, and faintly recommends something resembling 
prayer to a vague outside power which he calls “the something 
plus.” 

The book is not long, but it is much too long for any sort 
of effectiveness. Condensed by two-thirds, it might be more in- 
telligible. 


E have received from Benziger Brothers (New York) the fol- 
lowing selection of juvenile books at 35 cents each: The Mad 
Knight (The Adventures of Don Quixote), adapted from the Ger- 
man of Otto V. Schaching by K. Devir; Daddy Dan, by Mary T. 
Waggaman; The Madcap Set at St. Anne’s, by Marion J. Brunowe; 
The Little Apostle on Crutches, by Henriette E. Delamare; Miralda, 
a story of the negro plantations in Cuba, by Katherine Mary 
Johnston; The Haldeman Children, by Mary E. Mannix; ~The 
Young Color Guard, by Mary E. Bonesteel; The Little Lady of the 
Hall, by Nora Ryeman. 


N the July issue of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lb, the price of the English 

translation of The Life of Saint Severinus, by George W. Robin- 

son, published by the Harvard University Press, was stated to be 
$2.50: the correct price is $1.50. 





Note.—On account of the non-arrival of the foreign period- 
icals, we have been compelled to omit that department this month.— 
[Ep. C. W.] 























Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or depariments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The offensive movement of the French and 
Progress of the War. British forces, which has so long been looked 
for, has not yet begun, and is said to be 
indefinitely postponed perhaps until next spring. On the other 
hand, the German drive for Calais, by way of Ypres, and for 
Paris, by way of St. Mihiel, are also still to come. Slight advances 
have been made by the British; those by the French have been 
more important. The push towards Lens is, however, still a long 
way from its goal. In Alsace-Lorraine some gains have been made. 
Small though these gains have been, the advantage has been on the 
side of the Allies. On the Eastern front the opposite must be said. 
While the attempt on Riga has failed, the Germans hold a consider- 
able extent of ground in Courland, including the seaport of Libau. 
No change of any moment has taken place in the relative positions 
of the adversaries in the lines held in Poland in front of Warsaw. 
But a vast change has taken place in Galicia. On the third of 
June, Przemysl was re-taken by the German and Austrian forces, 
and on the twenty-second Lemberg was re-occupied by the second 
Austrian army under General Bohm-Ermolli. The Russians re- 
tired in good order towards the line of the Bug, but have not been 
followed by the Germans in great force, and still remain in Austrian 
territory. The main line of attack of the Austro-German armies 
has been diverted towards Warsaw. It is expected that another 
attempt to capture the capital of Russian Poland will be made. 
Although the loss of Lemberg and of almost the whole of 
Galicia is a serious reverse, it has not proved a disaster, nor even a 
defeat of the first magnitude. If the Russian armies had been 
smashed or even separated, the Germans would have attained the 
real object of the campaign. Neither of these results has been 
obtained. Major Moraht, the Military Correspondent of the 
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Berliner Tageblatt, has written to disabuse the world of the idea 
that the fall of Lemberg was a decisive military event. The Rus- 
sians have been forced to give up the possession of a certain 
amount of territory only in order to take up another line. The 
fighting power of its armies remain unimpaired and its morale 
unshaken, thus preventing that transfer of troops to the Western 
front which is essential to success against the French. The resil- 
iency of Russia has been exemplified many times before, and already 
signs are being shown that such will be the case again. “ Russia,” as 
has been well said, “ retreats, but she falls back upon her supports; 
Germany advances, but she lengthens her line of communications. 
The Germans gain ground, but they lose men. They gain time, 
but Russia can afford to wait. Can Germany?” 

A warfare is still being carried on between Russians and 
Turks in the Caucasus, but little is known as to the results; they 
may be taken as indecisive. In the neighborhood of the Persian 
Gulf, Turkish efforts to drive back the British-Indian forces have 
met with no success. No further attempt has been made upon 
Egypt. In the Dardanelles the conflict is still going on with small 
and slow gains for the Allies. Italy has gone slowly, but has 
secured most of the passes on her frontier which the Treaty of 
1866 had given to Austria. Thereby she has freed herself from 
the danger of an invasion which the possession of these passes 
had given to her enemy. Trieste, however, has not yet fallen, nor 
even Gorz. By the final surrender to General Botha of the German 
forces in Southwest Africa, an extent of territory half as large 
again as the German Empire in Europe has been lost to Germany 
and added to the British Empire. In Cameroon the contest is still 
going on. German East Africa is the sole colony of Germany 
which remains intact, but an enemy is hovering on its borders, and 
has already secured some few points on the Lake. 


The nation still holds an undaunted and 

France. undivided front to the enemy. Even the 
Socialists, among whom both in Germany 

and Great Britain there are found a few who, in greater or less 
degree, are in favor of making peace overtures of one kind or 
another, have refused to associate themselves with these endeavors. 
Replying to a request made by advocates in Great Britain for the 
holding of a Peace Conference at The Hague, the Secretary of the 
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National Committee of the French Section of the Workers’ Inter- 
national gave as its definite answer the resolution passed by the 
Permanent Administrative Commission, that such a meeting was 
not materially possible nor morally desirable. Even the women of 
France are so united that none could be found to attend that Peace 
Conference at The Hague to which Miss Jane Addams went, and 
' which was attended by delegates from both Great Britain and 
Germany. The deepest feeling and determination of French men 
and women of all classes and creeds is that French soil must be 
freed of its invaders before even talk about peace is to be thought of. 
Even boys are so eager for service that there are instances of their 
having taken special means to render themselves fit to enter the 
army. Asa matter of fact, there is no sign that public sentiment in 
France is wearying of the war. To quote the words of the President 
of the Fédération des Comités de 1’Alliance Francaise dans les Iles 
Britanniques: “ We Frenchmen know too well what would become 
of our country if we were vanquished, and therefore we are abso- 
lutely determined to fight to a finish. Whatever political party or 
religious creed we belong to, we, one and all, are united in a complete 
confidence in our civilian and military leaders, and in our firm will 
and trust finally to conquer.” 

The priests have borne themselves so nobly that they have 
earned the title of the Knightly Priests of France. Those taking 
part in the war number some twenty thousand, drawn both from 
the secular clergy and Religious Orders. Carthusians, Jesuits, 
Dominicans, Salesians, Norbertines, Benedictines are found taking 
an active part in the service of their country. Men high in office 
in the Church are privates in the army, and there are instances of © 
priests having military command over dignitaries of the Church. 
The young men are serving in the first line, the older men are 
employed as stretcher-bearers and hospital orderlies. The military 
chaplains are always men over forty-eight years of age, and their 
work is entirely ecclesiastical. Those serving as combatants have 
entered upon their work with such zest that their service is looked 
upon as of the finest order, even by officers who are known to 
have a decided anti-Catholic bias. A general of this reputation 
always chose priests for difficult ambulance work, on the ground 
that they were always “steady under fire, indifferent to death, 
untiringly energetic and unfailingly cheerful.” Hence their moral 
influence among the men is immense, and endless anecdotes are told 
of their courage, good humor, and splendid fighting spirit. There 
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are numberless incidents of soldier-priests who have saved the lives 
of their comrades at the risk of their own. A wonderful influence 
for good may be expected at the end of the war, the priests having 
so manifestly followed in the footsteps of Him Who was among 
His disciples as one Who served. A fuller account of the work 
accomplished by the French clergy is found in a little book of 
the Comtesse de Courson, entitled The Soldier Priests of France. 

The thrift of the French people is well known, and was exem- 
plified, after the Franco-German War, by the way in which they paid 
from their savings the milliards exacted by Bismarck for the beating 
he had inflicted on them. One of the wonders of the present war 
is that, relatively speaking, very little poverty and very little sickness 
are found among the French people. Trade, at least in the large 
stores in the centre of Paris, is brisk and cheerful. In the country 
the fields are being cultivated up to, and sometimes within, the range 
of the German shells. The cost of living has not gone up more 
than thirty per cent, while that of luxuries has gone down. The 
wealth of France is said to be fabulous. The savings, which in 
1870 the people used to pay the war indemnity, are now being used 
to keep things going until Germany is sufficiently beaten to make 
her pay the indemnity. The loans which have been issued by the 
Government for defraying the expenses of the war, are being taken 
up in ever-increasing proportion by the public as a whole, as dis- 
tinguished from the financiers. For the first loan the public sub- 
scribed hardly one-half, while for the second it subscribed three 
times the amount allotted to the banks, thereby showing the ever- 
growing confidence of the people in the Government, and a deter- 
mination to continue the war to the end. The cost allotted for 
fourteen months of war is, roughly speaking, four billions four 
hundred millions. 

As time goes on confidence and trust grow stronger between 
France and Great Britain. In the first days of the war distrust of 
Great Britain was widespread and openly expressed in France. 
This passed away, however, as soon as war was declared on Ger- 
many by Great Britain. But, on the other hand, doubt existed 
among the British, not of the good faith and integrity of the French, 
but of their steadfastness and even of their capability to resist 
and to hold firm. France, it was often said, was decadent. It 
might resist for a spurt, but would it hold out? The experience 
of the past twelve months has demonstrated to both nations, 
and to the world, how baseless these mutual apprehensions 
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were. France, with Belgium, has borne so bravely the 
heaviest part of this formidable struggle without complaining, and 
even proudly, that her ally no longer has any fear. On France’s 
part, it need not be said, there is no dread of Great Britain’s proving 
faithless, or even inefficient. In the words of the Temps, speaking 
of the result of the munitions agitation: “The spectacle presented by 
Great Britain to-day is such as to remove the last doubts as to the 
degree of military power which our British ally is in process of 
attaining. The enlistment of all the resources of the country may 
be compared, as regards its efficacy and the additional aid which 
it will bring to the common cause, to the support of a new ally.” 

France realized more quickly than Great Britain the fact that 
this war depends for its success upon the organization of labor 
as much-as upon the valor of the soldier. ‘‘ Business as usual ” 
has been unknown in French factories. Every peaceful activity has 
been abandoned if it conflicted with the proper conduct of the war. 
Everything has given way to the necessity imposed upon the nation 
of driving out the invader—trade union agreements, labor regula- 
tions, factory legislation, rules of pay have all been suspended, if 
their suspension has contributed to the war output of the country. 
The men themselves have been the first to recognize the urgency of 
the hour, and the first to approve of the sacrifices they have been 
called upon to make. The country was from the beginning of the 
war divided into districts, and officials were placed in control to 
indicate the wants of the Government, and to call upon the manu- 
facturers to supply those wants. The latter can requisition labor 
as they require it, and by a recent law even workmen serving as 
soldiers can be called back to the workshops. These measures have 
had good results. Notwithstanding the fact that eighty per cent of 
the metals needed for munitions is ordinarily derived from districts 
now in the occupation of the enemy, France has been able to keep 
her supply going without it. Fresh resources have been discovered, 
new processes created, and every problem which arose has been 
met. Steps have recently been taken further to mobilize the scien- 
tific forces of the country. A committee of technical officers, who 
have been fighting in the trenches and have in this way learned the 
requirements of this kind of warfare, has been formed to help 
inventors and their research work, and thus to baffle the ingenuity 
of the Germans. A second committee keeps manufacturers in 
touch with the needs of the army. 
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Confidence in success is still the dominating 
Germany. note in Germany. It is indeed no longer 
“we shall win,” or “ we cannot lose,” but 
“we must win,” expressing the grim resolve to put forth every 
ounce of energy, and to apply every resource of intelligence to bring 
this result about. Some justification for this confidence may be 
found if one judges by recent happenings alone. Their armies are 
now, with but the smallest exception, fighting or firmly planted on 
the soil of their enemies, especially after the recent stupendous 
victories over the Russians in Galicia. But if it is remembered that 
at the beginning of the war they were even more confident than 
they now are, that in a few weeks they would be in Paris, and that 
at that time their strength was overwhelmingly greater than it is 
to-day, in comparison with that of their opponents, it will be seen 
that their confidence is no guarantee of their success. It is largely 
based on misinformation and a misunderstanding of the minds of 
other people. Germany, is in fact, now in a state of siege, and 
almost isolated. But it is as determined as ever not to yield, and, 
so far as can be learned about this, there is no dissenting voice. 

The only point on which conflict of opinion has arisen, or at 
least has been made manifest, is fhe terms on which peace is to be 
made. In spite of all their pacific professions, the Social Democrats 
at the beginning fell into line with the rest of their countrymen 
in taking up arms for what they were taught was the defence of 
their country. This they did, however, upon the condition said 
to have been openly expressed that no annexation of foreign ter- 
ritory was contemplated, or would be admitted. Now the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen are advocating the annexation of Bel- 
gium and the taking possession of a part of the coast of Northern 
France. They have even fixed the exact point which is to form 
the boundary of the extended Germany, that is to say, Berck-Plage, 
an old Flemish fishing village fifteen miles southwest of Boulogne. 
German professors have decided that the Flemings are really Ger- 
mans, and this renders it necessary to take possession of all the 
districts ever occupied by them. The Social Democrats, by a more 
or less large majority, acquiesce in these proposals, but a minority 
has given expression to its dissent. A manifesto signed by three 
Social Democrats, called by the semi-official North-German Gazette 
the leaders of the party, appeared in the Vorwarts. It is therein 
declared that the Socialist Party has always fought unanimously 


the policy of conquest and annexation, and the sharpest protest is 
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uttered against all the efforts that are being made by economists 
and the members of non-Socialist parties to do violence to the 
territory of others. This purpose, they declare, will prolong the 
war indefinitely, and put off that peace—and this is the most inter- 
esting part of the manifesto—“ for which the whole people so 
ardently yearns. The people desire no annexations. The people 
desire peace.” For the publication of this manifesto the Vorwarts 
was suppressed by the Government, but this, of course, does not 
affect the truth of the statements which it made. An organ of the 
Prussian Conservative Party has shared with the Vorwdrts the 
fate of suppression, although in this case it was only for a time. 
An article by the notorious Count Reventlow was the cause, an 
article which is generally considered to have been written at the 
instigation of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, or as an expression 
of his views. As the suppression was due to the Chancellor, there 
seems to be reason to think that the diplomatists of Germany are 
not in sympathy with the militarists. On which side the Kaiser 
is to be placed, can be said with no certainty. He is reported to 
have written that he could have peace to-morrow, if such were his 
wish, and to have fallen down on his knees by the side of dead 
German soldiers exclaiming, “It is not by my will that these men 
have died.” It is to be feared, however, that the decision no longer 
rests with the Kaiser. 

The hopes of success still entertained, notwithstanding the 
appalling losses which have been sustained—at the beginning of 
June the German casuality lists filled a book of nearly seven thou- 
sand closely-printed pages—rests largely on what is called the 
“splendid triumphs” of German inventive genius. The use of 
asphyxiating gas is not apologized for: on the contrary, it is 
gloried in. In fact, it is asserted that its use is at present only 
in an experimental stage. It will, it is expected, be a substitute 
for high explosive shells, as it is more easily transported, and has 
a more deadly effect. “ A few tanks of gas will do the work of a 
thousand shells.” Great hopes are placed, also, in the new and 
much larger submarines which it is said are being built. It was 
really impossible, from the German point of view, that the American 
demand should be granted. The naval supremacy of Great Britain 
and the starvation of England are the objects most dearly desired. 
In fact, it is believed by many in Germany that both these objects 
are on the point of being accomplished. The truth really is that 
so large have been the importations of wheat since the “ blockade ” 
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began, that the price of bread has just been reduced, as well as the 
rates of freight; while as for the navy, not since the first months 
of the war has a single British man-of-war been lost in British 
waters. In their Zeppelins also the Germans still place unbounded 
faith, if not in their present shape, at all events in their super- 
Zeppelins which are promised. To many Germans there is no doubt 
but that the time is at hand when a phalanx of Zeppelins and aéro- 
planes, advancing four abreast in battle formation, will sweep over 
Britain in a night and destroy the chief arsenals and factories, 
and above all London. Nor is the projected invasion of England 
yet given up in despair. After Russia has been defeated, a supreme 
effort is to be made to reach Calais. When it has been taken it 
will form a base for the invasion. The new guns, which have a 
range of over twenty-six miles, will sweep the Channel clear of 
hostile ships, and cover a landing of troops. Small aluminum boats 
will be transported, in which to embark these troops; submarines 
will guard them. A landing once effected all will be over. “ When 
William the Conqueror came over from Normandy, it never oc- 
curred to the inhabitants of London to offer any resistance, and 
this,” such is the prophecy of certain Germans, “ will be the case 
again.” The mere recounting of such extravagancies seems childish 
were it not for the fact that these ideas are being widely cherished, 
forming, in fact, the ground in the minds of many for continuing 
the war. 

A word must be said about the financial arrangements of 
Germany. ‘These cannot be explained by a writer whose knowledge 
of this subject is very limited; but experts apply to the system 
adopted since the war the epithet “ Munchausen,” and declare that 
in the event of defeat, bankruptcy, almost universal, is inevitable, 
and that this is widely recognized in Germany. An authority of 
weight in banking circles affirms that if peace were made to-mor- 
row, Austria-Hungary, would immediately become bankrupt, al- 
though she might pay a dividend of eleven per cent to her creditors. 
Germany would also be bankrupt, though in her case the dividend 
might be as high as fifteen or sixteen per cent. Victory over all 
her enemies and a huge indemnity form the only way of escape. 
This forms another motive for the continuance of hostilities. It 
is upon Great Britain that the burden of paying this indemnity 
will fall, as her Allies will not have the means. Germans are busy 
at the present time in making calculations of the sum to be 
Jevied upon the British. Germany received from France two and 
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one-half times the total cost of the campaign of 1870-71. Reckon- 
ing on this basis, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey should 
receive something like twenty thousand millions at the present time, 
and if the war is long continued, the cost would be doubled. Every 
German, it is said by well-informed observers, believes that England 
will pay this huge sum, not all at once—that would be impossible. 
An invasion and occupation of England are therefore essential. 
The greatest enemy of Great Britain will hardly deny that she is 
justified in making every effort to escape such a fate. 


The reverses in Galicia have led to a re- 
Russia. construction of the Cabinet. The War 
Minister has disappeared, a circumstance 
which has led to jubilation in Berlin. Other changes have been 
made and more are contemplated, all of which are said to be in a 
Liberal direction. As the loss of Lemberg has in no way diminished 
the morale of the army, so likewise, as regards the civil government 
and the people in general, it has not weakened in the slightest 
degree the determination to carry on the war until the desired result 
has been attained. The Tsar has issued a Rescript in which the 
nation is summoned to increased efforts in the prospect of a pro- 
longed war. The Tsar declares that he has made this call in 
response to the appeals made to him by the people, appeals which 
promise their codperation in supplying that lack of munitions which 
was the sole reason of the recent defeats. The national unanimity 
makes a brilliant result certain. Peace is impossible, the Tsar de- 
clares, before the enemy is crushed. Russia’s strength is inexhaust- 
ible if the harmonious work of all is secured. The Duma is sum- 
moned before the usual time, in order that the Legislature and the 
representatives of industry may do what Germany did long years 
before the war, and what France and Great Britain have been doing 
since—the organization of all the resources of the country for the 
one end. 

Up to the present time, the Finns have not been called upon 
to join the army. This was due to the fact that they were legally 
exempt. The call which has now been issued, and which, as issued, 
in no way violates the constitutional rights of the Grand Duchy, 
has now been made. It is not expected that any difficulty will 
arise. At the same time, a small cloud appears on the horizon in 
the shape of anti-Russian agitation in Sweden. The cause of this 
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movement is the suspicion which is felt in certain circles that 
Russia is seeking a port on the coast of Sweden, which for the 
whole year is free from ice. The enormous advantage the pos- 
session of such a port would prove to Russia, makes it clear how 
strong the temptation must be to violate Swedish neutrality. As 
things are now, for every dollar Russia spends in foreign purchases, 
she receives only eighty cents in value. Uninterrupted commerce 
with the rest of the world would set this and other matters right. 
But so far as is known, Swedish apprehensions are without founda- 
tion. But there may be Finns who, as a consequence of Russian 
treatment in the past, may be willing to sympathize with the move- 
ment. This is, however, nothing more than a conjecture. 


In all the Balkan States, except Servia and 

The Balkan States. Montenegro, a secret diplomatic campaign 
is being carried on. Germany, as well as 

the Allies, has its friends and supporters in each and all. Political 
parties are divided on the question whether to remain neutral or to 
take part with France, Great Britain and Italy. Popular sentiment 
is said to be in favor of the Entente Powers. The Governments 
are still hesitating, however, and for various reasons. Their re- 
sources are small, and so far it is not quite clear to them that 
Germany will be beaten. The officers of the General Staff at 
Athens, Sofia and Bukarest are almost cowed by the idea which 
they have formed of German military efficiency. The mutual dis- 
trust of each other is another factor, and one of supreme impor- 
tance. Rumania is afraid of Bulgaria; Bulgaria is afraid both of 
Greece and Rumania, while Greece is afraid of Bulgaria. In the 
last-named State, M. Venezelos has returned to an active partici- 
pation in the political life of the nation. The party which supports 
him is now in a large majority in the new Parliament, which was 
to meet on the twentieth of the past month. He is one of the few 
statesmen of the continent who has proved his capacity for great 
achievements. It may be that he will find a way of reconciling the 
Balkan States, and of laying the foundation of lasting prosperity. 


























With Our Readers. 


“THE AMERICAN HEBREW ” AND 
“THE CATHOLIC WORLD.” 


BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, A.M. 


HE AMERICAN HEBREW, a Jewish weekly, has taken up the 
question of secondary education that was outlined in the article, 
A Serious Problem, which appeared in the May number of THE 
CaTHoLic Worip. Although the article was of moment primarily 
to Catholics, it pointed out a state of affairs that might well take up 
the attention of the Jewish people. ‘But instead of realizing the true 
import of the article, the editor of The American Hebrew has unfor- 
tunately misinterpreted the intention of the writer, and has considered 
A Serious Problem an attack upon the Jew. Under the caption Catholic 
World Writer Discusses “Menace of the Jew’ from Educational View- 
point, he presents a lengthy quotation from the article, and, in an 
editorial, comments adversely upon it. He considers the statements 
concerning the Jewish students in our high schools unfair, prejudiced 
and “ unworthy of any man who wishes his words to be considered as 
coming from a reliable source.” -He prints also a letter from a cor- 
respondent who, in ignorance of the meaning of the word, brands the 
article as “ scurrilous ” and dictated by race prejudice. 

Controversies are at all times unpleasant, but the editor of The 
American Hebrew has so mistaken the purpose of the article that it is 
necessary to lay aside any such consideration and take up the issue. 
The writer does so only in the hope that he may correct the misinter- 
pretation of the article. Justice and regard for the truth compel him 
to endeavor to right The American Hebrew in its wrongly conceived 
idea of the attitude of the writer. 

In this article which has incurred the censure of The American 
Hebrew, the writer outlined the conditions existing in our secondary 
education, particularly here in New York City. For many years our 
Catholic people have striven to build and perfect a system of elementary 
education which might give their children true training in soul and 
intellect. And in this they have succeeded admirably. Meanwhile, 
secondary education has, it would seem, been neglected. Although New 
York is a cosmopolitan city,- possessing about five million people of 
every race and creed, its high schools are attended in overwhelming 
majorities by the boys of Jewish parents. The Jewish race comprises 
about twenty-five per cent of the city’s population, yet the Jewish 
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students represent seventy-five per cent of the enrollment in the city 
high schools. These pupils, who are thus taking advantage of the 
training afforded, will in later years have greater power to shape 
thought and to influence public opinion than will our Catholic youth, 
who seem now to be neglecting the finer equipment that secondary 
education gives. We cannot look forward with security to such a 
time. Because of the false ideals which modern life has raised, these 
students are with little difficulty weaned from the ideals of Judaism. 
They are especially susceptible to the attractions seductively offered 
by present-day materialistic philosophy, and become Socialists of 
pronounced types. With the refining influence of religion gone, they 
set up standards which are based on essentially materialistic principles. 
It is our work and duty to give our Catholic boys the advantage of 
secondary education so that, thus adequately equipped, they may be 
enabled to meet the demands and exigencies of later life. 

In presenting these facts for consideration, it was the purpose" 
of the writer to draw the attention of Catholics to this state of affairs 
which exists to-day in secondary education. It was his intention to 
rouse Catholics to the realization that they were neglecting to provide 
adequately for the future welfare of their boys. 

This problem, which is essentially a Catholic one, arises not from 
the fact that the Jewish boys are attending our city high schools, 
but because our Catholic boys are not. 

In no sense did the article take its rise from race prejudice, 
nor in any way was it meant to be an attack on the Jewish people as 
such. It carried no complaint because the Jews are using the means 
for education which a liberal city offers; it found no fault because 
the Hebrews are exercising their constitutional rights as citizens. It 
did state, however, that the apparent apathy of Catholics toward higher 
education was a matter of serious moment. It did point out that there 
is cause to fear the influence in later years of these boys now in our 
high schools, because they are fast laying aside the restraints of their 
religion and, though Jews in name and race, are becoming Socialists 
in creed and practice. 

This undoubtedly does constitute a serious problem for the Catho- 
lic, but even a more serious one for the Jew. No man who cares for 
the faith of his fathers, can watch with complacency the operation of 
forces which are destroying that faith in his younger sons. The 
orthodox Jew loves his religion. The heritage of Moses and Elias and 
the other prophets is dear to him, and makes his life rich in ceremony 
and ritual. When, therefore, he is warned that influences are working 
insidiously to win his children from their religion, he should instantly 
take a determined stand not against those who point out the danger, 
but against the evil itself. 
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We would wish that the editor of The American Hebrew had 
done this. Instead, unfortunately, he has turned his energies against 
the writer. After drawing certain conclusions which cannot be justified 
in reason, he protests most vehemently against the statement that 
in the discussion of ethical questions the Jewish students by “ their 
words constantly show that they recognize no code of morals, and 
are governed by no motives higher than those originating from fear 
of detection and consequent loss in money.” The statement clearly 
conveys the idea intended—not that these Jewish boys are without 
any morals and therefore immoral, but that their conception of their 
duties as social beings has no higher origin than the consideration 
of worldly gain or loss. 

Although this meaning is patent, the editor of The American 
Hebrew has failed to grasp it. He writes: “When, however, Mr. 
McKee contends that Jewish students in their discussion of casualistic 
problems ‘constantly show that they recognize no code of morals,’ we 
have no hesitation in stigmatizing his statement as made out of the 
whole cloth...... ” Is the editor quite fair in limiting his quotation 
to the words he has used? We are sure that he is actuated by motives 
of fairness. But in so using the words of the article, he gives the 
impression to his readers that the writer thinks their sons to be totally 
depraved and base. It is self-evident from the full statement that no 
such idea was to be conveyed. It is a misfortune that the editor of 
The American Hebrew has, through lack of deliberation, we think, 
misinterpreted the meaning of the words and given an impression 
that is misleading. 

In making this assertion, that these students for the most part are 
moved only by materialistic motives, the writer spoke, not from hear- 
say, but from an intimate study and knowledge of these boys. It is 
an incontrovertible fact that the flamboyant attractions offered by 
specious modern philosophies, which are founded on purely material- 
istic bases, are winning over in great numbers the children of orthodox 
Jewish parents, causing them to lay aside and forget the ideals of 
Judaism. This condition is only a logical result of a pernicious in- 
fluence which the Jewish people are now recognizing and combating. 
They are beginning to see that the complexities of modern life are 
drawing their children from the observance of the Jewish ritual, while 
the irreligious training received in the public schools is robbing them 
of their faith. In an address before the Jewish Religious School 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., which The American Hebrew 
reports in full, Mrs. Abram Simon, pleading for Jewish religious 
education, says: ‘‘ With us to-day the whole problem seems to present 
something of the restraints of a new servitude. It is not spontaneous 
and joyous...... We are interested in religious education because 
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secular education is not sufficient, because knowledge and information 
are not character building, because accumulation does not deepen faith, 
strengthen the will, and prepare the child for its place in the social 
milieu ” (page 54, The American Hebrew, May 21, 1915). 

This is a clear statement of the effects of irreligious education. 
Others have brought this truth home to the hearts of the Jewish 
people till now they realize, when the effects are so marked, that 
no sublime ideals can be inculcated or cherished in a system of educa- 
tion that is pagan and materialistic in its principles and practice. That 
the havoc has been wrought, and is being wrought, among the younger 
generation of Jews, is a fact that is contemplated and deplored by 
every serious-minded Hebrew. At the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Yorkville Institute (I quote the report of The American Hebrew), 
Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan, of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
declared that it has never been so hard to lead a Jewish life as it is 
to-day. He continued: ‘“ We must give the Jew new power to face the 
problems and complexities he has to face. We are facing the greatest 
crisis in Jewish history. The Jew has been aroused in safeguarding 
the young of the race to hand down our cherished traditions, and it is 
our duty to transmit enlightenment to our children” (page 57, The 
American Hebrew, May 21, 1915). 

Is the truth spoken by a Jew different when uttered by a Christian? 
The editor of The American Hebrew accuses the writer of unfairness, 
and even untruth, for stating that the influence of Judaism on the 
younger generation has weakened, and has left the Jewish boy in the 
formative age receptive of materialistic conceptions of conduct. Yet 
the preceding quotations which have been taken from the very paper 
in which he complains, prove that the Jew realizes that all is not well 
in Israel. A close study of the boy of Yiddish-speaking parents, 
shows that oftentimes in his ambition to advance in wealth and position, 
he lays aside the faith and ritual of his fathers. The rabbis know this 
and are fighting against it. The parents know this, and are trying to 
combat it. By having their boys attend Hebrew school every Saturday, 
and by every other possible means, they are endeavoring to counteract 
the influences which are taking their boys away from Judaism, and 
leaving them with no guidance except the dictates of exigency or 
worldly respect. 

This is a sad fact, but what is sadder still and more alarming 
is that this type of boy, when he gives up Judaism, makes himself 
amenable to no religious influence whatever, but in the majority of 
instances becomes the advocate of ultra-socialistic doctrines. The 
editor of The American Hebrew, in commenting on a statement that 
embodied this, replies that it is not a crime to be a Socialist. We 
agree with him heartily. We never held or implied that it was. But 
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we do hold, as every clear-visioned person must hold, that of the 
forces exerting an influence in modern life to-day, Socialism is the 
most pernicious, and must be combated with unremitting vigor if we 
are to preserve the ideals that make life worth living. Were Socialism 
merely a scheme to adjust conditions among the poor, to aid in further- 
ing the brotherhood of man or to relieve the distressed, there would 
be less cause for opposing it. But such is not the case. Socialism is 
not merely economic in its purpose. Under the guise of pleading the 
cause of the oppressed, it aims to destroy the rights of the individual. 
Under the cloak of the equality of man, it works for the downfall 
of religion, the destruction of the home, the subversion of law, and 
the ruin of the whole social fabric. Where Socialism is at work, 
there, we can be sure, is danger to the sacred principles that safeguard 
our social existence. ; 

When this is comprehended, and the study of Socialism intensifies 
this conclusion, no man who loves his religion, his home and his 
state can remain idle and watch supinely the growth of any such 
insidious power that would bring about his destruction as a social 
entity. These are the reasons why the Catholic Church opposes the 
encroachment of Socialism. She is keenly sensitive to the threatening 
danger. 

The American Hebrew has no quarrel with the writer. In no way 
has the writer “ indicted these students of the crime of Judaism.” 
It is rather because they have lost, or are losing, their Judaism. He 
makes no complaint because they are Jews, nor would he arouse race 
prejudice. He does see a danger in later years from the influence 
of these boys, not because they are Jews, but because they are becoming 
in vast numbers the protagonists of a system that can never be 
tolerated so long as man would desire to cling to the traditions of 
his fathers. No matter who they be, Jew or Gentile, the true Catholic 
can expect little from those who would further a scheme which aims 
to subvert religion, law and state. And by the same token, he is 
bound to oppose this influence and those who would advance it. 

It is a matter of regret that, in discussing this question, the editor 
of The American Hebrew does not rise above the level of the prejudiced 
controversialist. Beclouding the issue, he writes: “Catholics have 
consistently kept aloof from educational establishments, the teaching 
of which they cannot control in their own direction, and the separation 
of Church and state in America so far leads to certain difficulties 
in Catholics utilizing American educational institutions. But the prin- 
ciple is so ingrained in American life that one is surprised to find an 
American, even though he is a Catholic, complaining so bitterly 
about it.” 

Perhaps at some time in the far distant future, when the days 
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shall be filled with joy and the nights with gladness, when the hills 
shall come down to the seas and the streams shall grow dry with dust, 
perhaps when the deserts shall bloom and the valleys shall be filled, 
perhaps then there will be a discussion on some subject wherein the 
Catholic will not have to hear the old cry about the “ separation of 
Church and state.” Perhaps then he will speak on some question 
without having to hear that the Catholic Church is endeavoring to carry 
away the White House, steal the National Treasury, and run off with 
the machinery of government. Perhaps such a blissful time will come, 
but, like the millennium, it is only a vague possibility; for misunder- 
standing is more lasting than the hills and prejudice more abiding. 

The charge that “Catholics have consistently kept aloof from 
educational establishments, the teaching of which they cannot control 
in their own direction,” has no justification in fact or reason. The 
Catholic Church has not kept aloof from educational institutions be- 
cause she cannot control the teaching in her own direction. When 
the Catholic Church took the stand she has taken in matters of educa- 
tion, she did so for reasons that are noble and irreproachable. Long 
ago the Catholic Church realized that the education which fits the child 
merely for material life is unworthy and pernicious. Rather than see 
her children exposed to this danger, growing up impervious to the 
higher dictates of religion, she has recognized no sacrifice too great, no 
cost too large in providing a true education for them. Rather than see 
them leading lives that are not governed by definite religious principles, 
she supports five thousand four hundred and eighty-eight schools, 
besides paying her full share in taxes for public education. 

The Catholic Church makes this enormous sacrifice because she 
fears the danger from irreligious education. The editor of The Amer- 
ican Hebrew, we are sure, also recognizes that danger. Many Jews, 
such as Mrs. Abram Simon, Samuel I. Hyman, and Professor Kaplan 
are crying out in unison against the evils which threaten the Jew 
and his faith because of the lack of religion in education, and striving 
to remedy them. 

The editor of The American Hebrew fails further to understand 
the purpose of A Serious Problem. “ It is to be regretted,” he writes, 
“that Mr. McKee cries even before he is hurt, if he regards the fair 
competition of Jewish lads as ‘A Serious Problem.’” The writer has 


not the slightest fear for Catholic students in fair competition with 
Jewish lads or with any other pupils. Catholic children have shown 
at all times the highest degree of scholarship, and whenever they have 
matched their training against the ability of others, they have always 
been eminently successful. Catholic boys have repeatedly carried off 
the honors in the national contests for oratory, and only recently 
parochial school children took first and third places in a spelling match 
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that was participated in by competitors from all the Brooklyn schools, 
public and private. These are but isolated examples, yet they. show 
conclusively that the Catholic fears no fair competition. What the 
Catholic does fear is not the competition of Jewish boys, but the after- 
influence of Jewish boys who soon lose sight of the ideals of their 
religion, and become adherents of materialistic principles that are 
dangerous and antagonistic to the cherished ideals of life. 

The purpose of A Serious Problem was to rouse Catholics to the 
realization that life to-day makes many more demands upon their 
children than it did upon the children of a generation ago, and con- 
sequently calls for higher training and finer equipment. That the article 
and its purpose have been misunderstood is a source of regret. But 
if the editor of The American Hebrew thinks deeply over the facts 
that have been presented he will see that 4A Serious Problem, while 
essentially a Catholic question, is in some phases his problem also. 
Perhaps then, too, he will come to the realization that in the writer 
he has not found one who “ indicts Judaism,” but one who is using 
his energies to combat the pernicious influences of Socialism and other 
materialistic philosophies—influences against which the Jew, if he is 
to preserve the faith of Israel, must ultimately take his place with 
the Catholic who already is in the trenches. 





HE whole burden of Dr. Shanahan’s articles on Progress was to 
show that while human progress is a fact, it is not an inevitable 
law of human history. ‘“ Progress,” wrote Dr. Shanahan, “ does in- 
deed, nay, must by its very nature add to the past, and perfect it; 
we are not questioning the fact of growth by addition, we are simply 
denying the theory that this growth is a thing unfailing.” And again, 
“Look where you may in history, nothing even remotely suggestive 
of an unchecked universal tendency toward perfection will cross your 
line of vision.” ‘‘ Humanity is deserving of separate and distinct 
consideration as being amenable to laws, peculiarly its own, which 
mark it off from the rest of Nature—that ‘diapason ending full in 
man,’ ” 

In spite of these statements, printed in cold type, we have received 
the subjoined article, which represents Dr. Shanahan as saying just 
exactly the opposite of what he did say. The writer is a counselor- 
at-law. We publish it as an illustration of how an intelligent man can 
misread not only Dr. Shanahan, but also history, both past and present. 
His insight into the mind of the Holy Father is as discerning and 
accurate as his understanding of the articles on Progress in THE 
CaTHOLic WoRLD. 
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PROGRESS. 
BY W. P. FENNELL. 


A friend handed me a copy of the last issue of THe CatTHoLtic Wor tp. 
I was charmed with the scholarly article on Progress, by Mr. Shanahan, S.T.D. 
Like a property man in a theatre, he sets his stage furniture to advantage, 
and then brings on the dramatis persone. He introduces some charming Greek 
ladies, with whom most of us have scarcely even a speaking acquaintance. One 
of them, the leading lady, in a learned discourse, informs us that there is such 
a thing as retrogression as well as progression. 

But why spend so much learning on so self-evident a proposition, and miss 
the point in the end? When one speaks of progress he should first, in his own 
mind at least, settle what or whom he means to progress. Granting that all 
human souls, as infused into the foetus are alike, we must admit the possibility 
of individual enlightenment by grace, inspiration or cultivation from Adam to 
the new-born infant. In theology, let us admit that St. Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas are not moderns; in philosophy, that Aristotle and Plato were not 
educated at Vassar; in art that Raphael and Michael Angelo did not produce 
the Katzenjamer Kids: does it really follow that religion, philosophy and art 
have made no progress since the days of the old Masters? 

If religion, considered objectively, has made no progress since St. Peter 
preached on the street corners in Rome, we might as well give it up as a failure. 
If Christian philosophy has furnished no lamp to shed a ray of light on the 
gropings after truth of the pagan philosophers, in what respect is it better? 
If the productions of art have not been multiplied and exhibited to more people, 
for what purpose were they created? for themselves? 

This points out Mr. Shanahan’s mistake. He speaks of progress subjectively, 
as if it was something in itself, whereas it is nothing. You might as well 
speak of growth in the abstract, as of progress. Religion, philosophy and art 
are nothing abstracted from those whose lives or destinies they are supposed 
to influence. Taking the human race as a whole, has there been no progress 
since Adam and Eve fled from the Garden of Eden clothed in fig leaves? 
Is there no difference between an ox cart and an automobile? Is wireless 
telegraphy no improvement on the Royal Mail Stage Coach? 

The only point Mr. Shanahan scores is that democracy is not a modern 
discovery; but he overlooked the fact that it was the Church, following the 
Roman Empire, that squelched it, and that it did not revive until the French 
Revolution. The war in Europe to-day is a war to the death between Imperial- 
ism and Democracy. On which side is the Church? Is she progressive? 

In my opinion, if the German Kaiser would propose to the Pope that in 
exchange for his moral influence he, if victorious in this war, would reéstablish 
the Catholic religion as the State Church in the German Empire and restore the 
temporal power of the Pope, the Pope would enter into such an alliance. 
Or, on the other hand, if France and Italy would say to the Pope that they 
were ready to do penance for their sins of apostasy and return to the Church 
if the Church would throw its influence on their side, I believe the Pope would 
do it. In other words, he would do what he believed to be for the best interests 
of the Church, whether it advanced Imperialism or Democracy. Is that progress? 

However interesting the subject may be, the unfortunate object is Man. 
Are we going to lose all that Democracy has fought for since the French 
Revolution and bow down to Cesar, or not? Would you call that progress? 
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THE CATHOLIC READING CIRCLE. 
BY JOHN KEITH. 


SHORT time ago I came upon a most interesting article in one 

of the back numbers of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, entitled A Plea 

for Reading Circles, in which the writer deplores the passing of the 

Catholic Reading Circles which flourished some years ago in this 

country, and which, for some unexplained cause, have seemingly passed 

into a state of innocuous desuetude. The writer in question pleads most 

eloquently for a revival of the old-time interest in Reading Circles, 

and sets forth at length both the reasons and the necessity for a renewal 
of the former activities in this direction. 

And it is a plea which ought not to go unheeded. That the Catho- 
lic Reading Circle, in its day, was a most potent factor among the laity 
cannot be gainsaid. The old spirit of bigotry is again abroad, and 
time-honored ghosts are once more being paraded before a gullible 
public by misdirected anti-Catholic zealots; above the tumult, the clear, 
calm voices of the leaders in the Church may be heard, urging upon 
the laity the need to equip themselves with a fuller knowledge and 
better understanding of things Catholic. May we not look to Catho- 
lic Reading Circles to play an important part in bringing about this 
desired result? Indeed, no more effective means could be adopted 
to bring home to the Catholic laity the knowledge and intelligence 
which the times demand of them. Clergy and laity alike recognize 
the urgent need of some intelligent and systematic effort along these 
lines, and in view of these conditions it would seem that the Catholic 
Reading Circle should again come into its own, and take its place in the 
forefront of Catholic intellectual activities. 

We are being vilified, abused and insulted daily. Through the 
press, from the pulpit and the lecture-platform, still more from the 
undignified soap-box,. irresponsible and unscrupulous calumniators 
pour forth vials of filth and abuse against things Catholic. We have 
been patient and forbearing under most galling circumstances; and 
we must continue to be patient, but let us not be apathetic lest our 
inactivity and silence be construed against us. Let us arouse ourselves 
from our lethargy and become active, under this galling fire, let us 
qualify as an intelligent laity, let us organize as able defenders of 
our cause, and thus lend to the clergy and to the Catholic press the 
support which is their due. 

Our assailants are organized. They are carrying on a systematic 
and carefully-planned campaign of vilification. It is not the scattered, 
promiscuous gun-fire of a few individuals working independently of 
each other, but the concentrated and persistent firing of an organized 
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and well-financed body, and for the success of their campaign they are 
relying, as they must rely, upon ignorance and prejudice and our own 
indifference. 

‘The remedy, an effective antidote for all this bigotry and calumny 
—so say venerable churchmen who have weathered more than one such 
storm—is intelligence concerning our Church, her teachings and her 
history. The Church has an answer for every question which may be 
propounded, an explanation for every doctrine she teaches. What, 
then, is there for us to do? Simply and earnestly to inform ourselves, 
that we may give the necessary answers and explanations when con- 
fronted by the honest inquirer whose curiosity has become aroused by 
the ceaseless activity of abuse. And this most beneficent result may 
be accomplished through the medium of the Catholic Reading Circle. 
Were we to see a flourishing Reading Circle in each city and town 
throughout the land, intelligently directed and affiliated with some 
central organization, I venture to say that the ghost of bigotry would 
be speedily laid at rest again, for it would be a reflection upon the 
intelligence of our fair-minded non-Catholic fellow-citizens (and, 
thank God, the great and overwhelming majority of them answer to 
that description) to suppose that calumniators, whose only weapons 
are lies and filth, will continue to find an audience once the facts have 
been placed at their disposal. 

And how can the truth be more quickly and effectively brought 
home to them than through the instrumentality of the intelligent 
Catholic layman, with whom they come in daily contact in business 
and social circles? The non-Catholic seldom, if ever, comes within 
range of the Catholic sermon, and he seldom, if ever, reads the Catholic 
book or periodical, so that he is almost wholly dependent upon the 
Catholic layman for information and instruction concerning the matters 
at issue. But he gets the other side. The vilifiers take good care 
that he does. Their vile sheets come to him through the mail; they 
are left at his door, handed to him in public conveyances, and otherwise 
forced upon his attention; and glaring announcements of “‘ no Popery ” 
lectures, and sensational headlines, promising something exciting and 
out of the ordinary, lure him occasionally to the lecture hall or within 
range of the soap-box, from whence issue broadsides of filth and abuse. 

There the Stars and Stripes are fluttered before him, and Rome is 
declared to be the enemy of the Flag; the Pope, he is told, is about 
to strike a deathblow to American Freedom and the Republic is 
imperilled; the millions of seemingly peaceful and patriotic Catholic 
citizens are but wolves in sheep’s clothing, playing a part in a 
most diabolical conspiracy to overthrow the government. And our 
non-Catholic perhaps goes home wondering if, after all, there is not 
some truth in these wild assertions, and, by and by, he may come to see 
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in his peaceful Catholic neighbor a menace to American institutions, 
forgetful that the blood of Catholics helped to make the nation free, 
and that Catholics have always been among the first to respond 
whenever the nation’s sons have been called to the colors. 

It is then for us, the Catholic laity, to rouse ourselves from our 
attitude of indifference, and to respond readily and heartily to the call 
which has come to us above the tumult; and it is little indeed that 
our leaders ask of us. Would we brook the charge that we are not 
loyal sons of the Church? Are we then prepared to state to the ques- 
tioner the reasons why we are loyal to the Church? Are we familiar 
with the doctrines which the Church teaches, with her history and her 
attitude generally? Are we prepared to refute calumnies, to explain 
matters concerning our Faith which may be called in question? Scarcely 
any of us are thus qualified. We must acknowledge our deficiencies 
in these respects. We are convinced that the position of the Church 
is unassailable, but have we the facts and the arguments ready at hand 
when we need them? Are they immediately available to us? Do we 
even know where to find them? Or must we refer the inquirer to 
our clergy, with regard to whom he maintains a respectful distance? 
We need not be theologians, nor highly-skilled logicians, but we do 
need to be solidly educated in at least the fundamentals of Catholic 
knowledge, and alive to the arguments in behalf of the religion we 
profess, if we would escape the charge of ignorance and hope to combat 
the influences which are at work against us. 

All this may largely be accomplished by means of the Reading 
Circle, properly directed and with a few earnest workers as a nucleus. 
Its real function will consist not so much in placing before those who 
attend its sessions the knowledge which they seek, as in directing them 
to, and making them familiar with, the sources from whence that 
knowledge may be derived, and developing in them the habit of study 
and research. 

A golden harvest awaits those who will undertake this work sin- 
cerely and earnestly. The harvest is great, but the reapers have indeed 
been few. Let us, then, become active and turn to account the God- 
given opportunities which daily knock at our doors. 
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